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Efficiency Its Underlying Idea—Thorough- 
going Measures for the Improvement of 
Shop and Living Conditions of Employees 


BY C. A. 


In the minds of most Americans welfare work as con- 
ducted by employers of labor in Germany for the benefit 
of their men is associated with paternalism. One thinks 
instinctively of the model dwellings erected by Friedrich 
Krupp and his successor at Essen, of old age pensions, in- 
firmaries, etc., maintained more or less in the form of 
benevolences. The idea of patronage, which was a rem- 
nant of the old feudal system, is, however, rapidly coming 
to be a thing of the past. Individual or corporate efforts to 
improve the condition of the working classes, aside from 
the part taken directly by the Government in providing 
industrial insurance, sanitary surroundings, amusement 
parks, etc., are now expressed along two distinct although 
related lines. 

The spirit of the first of these was well put in a con- 
versation which the writer had with an official of the 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, at Nuremberg, in 
Bavaria, when he said: “Our animating motive (leitender 
gesichtspunkt) in carrying out these policies has been to 
give them such shape that our employees enjoy their ad- 
vantage not as gifts or charities, but as benefits upon which 
they have a just claim.” For the second, the underlying 
object is the maintenance of good health, contentment and 
working efficiency, considering man as an animal to be 
kept in good condition, precisely the same as a draft- 
horse, but with the various factors of mentality added. 
It is with this phase of the subject that the present article 
has chiefly to deal. 


Care of Women and Children 


In nothing does the Teutonic spirit of thoroughness 
better express itself; for a start is made at the very be- 
ginning, the prenatal influences. Many women are em- 
ployed in the same establishments as their husbands, or in 
light manufacturing plants of the same vicinity. In the 
period of gestation such women are objects of practical 
solicitude on the part of their own or their husbands’ em- 
ployers; and care is taken that they do not work too many 
hours or for too long a period. The same care is exercised, 
n different ways, with respect to the women who remain 
at home. At any rate, as the time of delivery draws near 
the needs of the case are sdequail ly provided for. The 
skilled workmen are, as a rule, sufficiently independent to 
make their choice of means to this end; but if the benefits 
of a regular maternity hospital are desirable, they can 
readily be had. Such institutions are maintained by mu- 
ncipalles by mutual labor associations and very fre- 

(uently by employers themselves. Among the plants vis- 
ited by the writer which supported excellent maternity 
hospitals oy visiting nurses were Haniel & Lueg, Diissel- 
‘lorf, the Gutehoffnungshiitte Oberhausen, and the Gewerk- 
schaft Deutscher Kaiser, or Thyssen & Co., at a suburb of 
Duisburg-Ruhrort. 

The proper upbringing of the children is a matter in 
which the authorities directly interest themselves. They 
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are not allowed under any circumstances to run wild on 
the street, as we too often find to be the case in this coun- 
try; and.excellent educational facilities are provided. These 
begin with the kindergartens and carry the boy who is 
destined to be a workingman through a common or pri- 
mary school course which ends when he is about 14; then, 
if he were to advance further, he would go on into a sec- 
ondary school. Meanwhile he has had the opportunity for 
excellent physical training afforded by the numerous 
“turner” societies, which, with their gymnasiums and out- 
of-door exercise fields, are encouraged in every possible 
way by employers. Many of these societies are composed 
entirely of the employees of large establishments, with 
their families, the women and girls having their classes as 
well as the men and boys; and this is an influence which 
exerts itself very appreciably upon the health of employees 
all through the active periods of their lives. The only 
thing which seemed to the writer to be lacking is the spirit 
of play or sport. It is all done with such seriousness that 
one wonders if the Americans and English haven’t injected 
one element, at least, into physical training which the Ger- 
mans have missed. However, this impression may be due 
to superficial observation. There is among the turner so- 
cieties a certain amount of competition for prizes and hon- 
ors which may supply a part of the spirit, through the 
rivalry generated, and at one practice meet which the 
writer saw in Leipzig there appeared to be plenty of fun. 


Apprenticeship Systems 


In the metal working industries it is quite the common 
thing for a boy to be taken into the works in which his 
father is employed, and the apprenticeship systems open to 
him are very good. All of the firms to which more or less 
extended reference has been made by the writer in pre- 
vious articles prepared for The /ron Age have such sys- 
tems. As an illustration, however, the one to be found at 
the works of the Ludwig Loewe & Co. Aktien Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, which is among the largest machine tool manufac- 
turing companies of Europe, will serve to bring out the 
principal features pertinent to this article. It.is in the de- 
velopment of trained, loyal workmen that the Loewe com- 
pany has evolved methods which are well worth emulation 
by Americans. 

The apprentices, of whom a large number are taken 
into the shops annually, work under ideal conditions, as 
concerns physical welfare, and in addition to learning their 
trade they receive instruction for a certain number of 
hours each week in a gootl school. This is recognized by 
the authorities as a regular continuation school. Education 
of apprentices either in a public or private continuation 
school conforming to specified standards is compulsory in 
most parts of the empire. The Loewe company, as well 
as many other large employers, goes much farther than 
legal requirements. There is very thorough teaching of 
mathematics, including not only arithmetic but also alge- 
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bra, trigonometry and geometry, and any apprentice who 
displays an aptitude for drawing or special work of any 
kind is given particular encouragement in that line. 


Military Service and Later 


After the apprenticeship course, the efforts of the Ger- 
man employer are supplemented in a manner not possible 
in this country, viz.: the training given to the young man 
as a soldier. When it comes time for serving in the army 
the graduates from the shops take their turn with other 
German youths. As recruits they are given a “setting-up” 
physically, instruction in hygiene and habits of discipline 
which are invaluable both to themselves and their employ- 
ers in after life. To the writer’s mind, the Prussian mili- 
tary system has been, in no small degree, responsible for 
the industrial development of the empire. If introduced in 
England, even in modified form, it would be a godsend to 
that country, if a traveler’s impressions are any criterion. 

Returning to industrial life, the apprentices go forth as 
journeymen machinists, with the recommendation and co- 
operation of their former employers, or else they settle 
down in the same shops where they were trained. Of the 
wanderers the larger number remains away; but a consid- 
erable percentage returns and places are found for them 
as soon as possible. In the case of the Loewe company 
and some others, it is interesting to note that considerable 
benefit is derived from the experience which the journey- 
men have had elsewhere. Soon after each has come back 
there is very apt to be a communication from him in one of 
the suggestion boxes. For ideas that can be used payments 
or other suitable rewards are paid. In fact, from the be- 
ginning of:their training apprentices are encouraged to 
think for themselves. This tendency is not general through 
the empire, but at the present rate of progress observed by 
the writer, compared with what has been reported in pre- 
vious years, the development of initiative soon will be very 
noticeable. 

In all modern German shops the visitor is impressed 
with the mature, well-set-up appearance of the men, by the 
air of health and vigor manifested and by the confident, 
quiet manner in which they go about their tasks. They 
may be “slow,” according to American standards, but “de- 
liberate” would probably be the better term. At any rate, 
the work is well done, spoilages are rare and costly blun- 
ders still rarer. The German workman does not suffer 
from “nerves,” and there can be no question that the ex- 
cellent health in which he usually finds himself goes a long 
way toward insuring an even, steady output, which en- 
ables the manufacturer to make and keep definite terms of 
delivery. 


Shop Refreshment 


Not least among the requirements of the German work- 
man is the opportunity of eating and drinking his fill. 
Therefore many of the provisions of welfare work (wohl- 
fahrts einrichtungen) center about this need. In entering 
. the works of A. G. Reinecker, at Chemnitz, one is struck 
by the sign “Kaffee” (coffee) in the middle of each shop, 
where a stand is placed for dispensing that refreshment, 
and something similar may be seen in almost every estab- 
lishment. Usually, also, there is a canteen where beer can 
be obtained. There are, of course, everywhere in Ger- 
many, the usual pauses of about fifteen minutes at mid- 
forenoon and mid-afternoon for lunches, and an hour to 
an hour and a half at noon. 

In the summer time it is not uncommon for the men to 
take their meals in the parks or gardens which surround 
many manufacturing plants, and often in the company of 
their wives and children. At the entrance to the works 
of Haniel & Lueg, for example, it is difficult to realize 
that one is within a few hundred feet of one of the largest 
plants in Germany. Here, also, the men have the advan- 
tage in winter or bad weather of a large messroom and 
food may be purchased at low prices in the canteen where 
beer is served. At some plants coffee is served free. The 
temperance movement is gaining ground in Germany, and 
while most employers countenance or even commend the 
drinking of malt liquors, others believe that the expense of 
serving coffee is a good investment. They would one and 
all, however, look with horror at the long lines of saloons 
which face most American metal-working plants, and the 
practice which obtains among workmen in this country 
of “knocking down” their checks at such places; the 
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rounds of “treating,” waste of wages, etc., so common ith 
us, would be almost unbelievable abroad. Furthermore he 
too prevalent custom in democratic America of provi ing 
good eating places and even serving luncheons free for 
officials and office men, while utterly ignoring the needs of 
the shop worker, would breed rabid discontent in a:to- 
cratic Prussia or Saxony. 


Shop Hygiene and Sanitation 


Among modern German manufacturing plants, hyg:cne 
and sanitation now hold a very prominent place in all pro- 
visions made for the well being and efficiency of em- 
ployees. While the writer was in Dresden preparations 
were being pushed for a great exposition intended to bring 
out every possible phase of this subject and to demonstrate 
the most successful appliances. The best means of safe- 
guarding the health of industrial workers were to be given 
particular emphasis. The affair was international in scope 
and invitations to exhibit had been sent broadcast. The 
response from other countries was not especially encour- 
aging, but the Germans themselves, in various parts of 
the empire, had promised a participation sufficiently exten- 
sive to insure the success of the undertaking. This goes 
to show something of the progress that has been made 
during recent years. 

In respect to ordinary arrangements, such as washing 
and bathing appliances, lockers, water closets, etc., modern 
metalworking establishments in Germany and the United 
States are about on a par; while there is the same provision 
in most of the up-to-date plants of both countries for good 
ventilation, lighting, etc., with perhaps less complete ar- 
rangements for heating German shops, but a more even 
maintenance of temperature where good systems do exist. 

With the larger questions of sanitation, however, such 
as the complete dissolution of the noxious elements of 
sewage, including closet waste, in septic tanks or other- 
wise, the Germans seem disposed to make a more thor- 
ough practical application than Americans are doing, of 
the results of scientific investigation. There are, of course, 
notorious exceptions, such as the foul condition of the 
stream that flows through Elberfeld-Barmen and _ takes 
the discharge of waste from the chemical factories; but 
“for the most part conditions in the free industrial dis- 
tricts have been enormously improved of late years. In 
many they approach the ideal. Not a few of the ideas of 
sewage disposal now being promulgated in the United 
States and England, including the celebrated Emscher or 
Imhoff tank systems, originated in the needs of German 
manufacturing centers. 


Houses for Employees 


In nothing, however, are manufacturers showing more 
solid, common sense than in their attitude, throughout the 
German empire, toward housing facilities for their 
employees, with consequent promotion of health and 
working efficiency. The early Krupp experiments at 
Essen, which most Americans have heard of and still 
believe represent German manufacturers’ ideals of raising 
the living conditions of workers, belong to a bygone era. 
The model apartment houses and cottages erected at 
Essen were rented to men with families or occupied by 
pensioners of the Fr. Krupp Aktien Gesellschaft. Other 
large steel or textile mill operators, machinery builders, 
etc., followed suit, until the manufacturing cities and 
towns of the empire seemed in a fair way to be extended 
almost wholly along similar lines. As about 200,000 per- 
sons are dependent upon the wages paid at the various 
Krupp plants alone, it will be readily seen what a great 
impulse was given to the movement by the policy of that 
company. 

These “model” dwellings, however, were never quite 
satisfactory to the working population, and their influence 
on industry was not of the best. To some extent it has 
been quite the reverse. In the first place, their uniformity 
and monotony of appearance and the rules by which they 
were hedged about appear to have palled on even the 
phlegmatic Teuton workmen. The first construction of 
dwellings on a lavish scale was under Alfred Krupp, the 
son of the founder of the works. He was pre-eminently 
an engineer, and the communities were laid out with 
mathematical accuracy in every line. There was the same 
number of windows in each dwelling of the same class; 
the stone, brick and woodwork was exactly alike, and 
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the few shade trees looked like a line of grenadiers 
rade. Since then this arrangement has been greatly 
‘ed and improved; but the machine-like precision in 
thing pertaining to the daily life of the employees and 
families never has been effaced. There is, therefore, 
| cause for wonder that those for whom these philan- 
vic schemes were intended. soon began to manifest 
ingratitude, even to the extent of preferring to live 
-els or crowded tenements rather than be governed 
he conditions of their employers’ bounty. Human 
re has never changed. 


Building and Loan Associations 


hen it was, not Many years ago, that manufacturers 
in to encourage the formation among the workmen 
‘selves of mutual building and loan associations, with 
st immediate success. All through the busy valleys 
the Rhine and its tributaries, around Berlin, in Saxony 
nd among the rapidly growing cities of South Germany 
savings of the working classes have gone largely into 
tual organizations for the erection of neat, comfortable 
ttages or sanitary apartment houses, which may be 
cither purchased on: easy terms or rented at very low 
monthly rates. So important have these societies of in- 
iustrial workers become that they are now receiving, in 
nany districts, direct support from the local governmental 
and manufacturers or wealthy philanthropists 
who take an active interest in welfare work recognize in 
them the best means of effectively helping the laboring 
classes by aiding the latter to help themselves. The socie- 
ties, therefore, find little difficulty in securing enough funds 
for all of the operations within their scope. This “mutual 
benefit” movement has also been expended in numerous 
other directions, concerning which there will not be space 
to tell here, and now embraces more than half the popula- 
tion of the German empire. 


Various employers, particularly those who have built 
new works outside of cities, are still interested in the 
direct founding of workingmen’s “colonies,” but they use 
discretion and taste in the erection of dwellings. One such 
settlement, for example, which has been laid out by the 
\ugsburg-Niirnberg management, quoted at the beginning 
of this article, bears the appearance of having developed 
naturally according to the tastes and financial condition of 
the different inhabitants, except that everything har- 
There is nothing of the contract-built look of 
Pullman about it. This illustrates a modern development 
of the original Essen idea which appears to have been suc- 
cessful in a number of places; but the other plan above 
mentioned gives the best general results. 


authorities ; 


monizes 


lhe ramifications of welfare work in Germany are 
almost innumerable. Employers support or contribute to 
funds for disability, illness, accident and old-age insurarice, 
as prescribed by the laws of the empire, and also volun- 
tarily to savings banks, maintenance of widows and 
orphans, libraries, amusements, night schools, industrial 
education, gymnasiums, ete. Furthermore, they give their 
time, money and energies freely to the improvement and 
good government of the communities in which their plants 
are situated, making them pleasant, comfortable, healthful 
places in which to live. 
the best classes of labor, not only from Germany, but also 
irom surrounding countries. The population of Dussel- 
lorf, for example, has been collected from all north 
murope. 

\side from the regulations imposed by the government, 
th cre is probably nothing in the welfare work of Germany 
‘hat one cannot find duplicated many times over in this 
country; but in Germany practices such as those described, 
and others relating to prevention of accidents, etc., are 
ecoming almost universal; whereas in the United States 
‘ney are scattered and spasmodic. Furthermore, a policy 
nce determined upon is steadily and consistently devel- 

ed. In it all one thought seems to be uppermost, viz.: 
increase the efficiency of the workers, both individually 
and en masse, to the end that the hold of the empire upon 
trade of the world may be still further strengthened 
nd its commerce enlarged. For this, bodily health and 
‘kor are considered the primary requisite, so far as the 
ooring classes are concerned. Therefore, all welfare 
rk centers in that idea. 
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New Acme Taper Turning Tool 


A taper turning tool which is radically different in 
its operation from those now on the market has been 
brought out by the Acme Machine Tool Company, 2235 
Buck street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The taper bar in this new 
tool forces the cutter out from the center of the bar, an 
arrangement which, it is pointed out, insures the turning 
of a regular taper. This action is exactly the opposite to 
that of the ordinary taper turning tool, in which a spring 
is employed to force the tool against the taper bar and no 





A New Type of Tool for Turning Tapers Made by the Acme Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


provision is made to prevent it from gouging into the 
work. The construction of this new tool, it is emphasized, 
eliminates the trouble previously encountered from the 
tool gouging into the work, as this action is prevenetd. 

In the new tool the pressure of the cut and a small 
spring hold the tool down firmly against the taper guide. 
The cutter is mounted on a vertical slide which is con- 
nected by a long adjusting screw to the L shaped piece 
engaging with the taper bar. This bar is kept in position 
by a bolt screwed into the head cap of the machine. The 
back rests precede the tool and work against the straight 
diameter of the work. 


Concrete Pile Contracts —Among the recent con- 
tracts for pile foundations awarded to the MacArthur 
Concrete Pile & Foundation Company, 11 Pine street, New 
York City, are those for a manufacturing building for 
Hammond-Standish, Saginaw, Mich.; a warehouse build- 
ing for the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, Ltd., of Canada, at 
Hamilton, Ontario, and ‘for the $750,000 Fulton County 
court house at Atlanta, Ga. In the foundation for this last 
structure more than 1200 pedestal concrete piles will be 
driven. The contract for the warehouse at Hamilton is 
the second which has been awarded to this company by 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the New York and 
New Jersey Branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation will be held the evening of Saturday, February 3, 
at the Engineers’ Club, 32 West Fortieth street, New York 
City. The dinner will be served at 6.30 and followed by 
reports of officers and addresses on subjects of interest to 
the members of the branch. Members are at liberty to 
invite guests, and the advisory committee suggests that 
they invite manufacturers who may be interested in the 
branch and its work. 


The Imperial Clock Company, whose plant was recently 
removed to St. Louis, Mo., has elected Peter H. Huck 
president, R. W. Lanning vice-president, R. E. Hayes sec- 
retary and treasurer, Joseph R. Steis and H. Groom direct- 
ors, in addition to the officers. 


The Hall & Brown Wood Working Machinery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has elected Charles S. Brown, John 
S. Judd, William Woltering, John Yerkes and Alfred W. 
Brown directors. The officers to be elected later will be 
headed by Charles S. Brown as president. 
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A New Bolt for Metal Construction 


A remarkable bolt in respect to its commercial promise 
and its simplicity of application for fastening together 
metal members and for general use in assembling metal 
parts has been developed by the Kling Bolt Company, 42 
Broadway, New York City. While the company is named 
after the inventor of the bolt, incidentally it is a coin- 
cidence that the name is quite descriptive of the object 
of the device. 


parts placed together in the same 
manner that an ordinary bolt would 
be were it split in two parts along 
the axis. The special point is that 
a portion of the head of each of the 
two parts is cut away so that the 
head of each half part may be in- 
serted in the hole left to receive the 
bolt, which hole is, of course, of 
the diameter of the bolt stem. The 
accompanying illustrations will 
serve to indicate the points of con- 
struction, and it may merely be 
stated that in inserting the two head 
portions of the bolt in the hole in 
the metal work the two parts of the 
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Briefly described the bolt is threaded and 
takes a nut like the ordinary bolt, but consists of two 
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to use it in places where it would be difficult or ip- 

possible to insert the bolt, as from the far side of the 

metal construction to be assembled. For example, in ihe 

construction of steel railroad cars, there are points w)iecre 

bolting must be done where it is difficult to insert a }o}t 

owing to too limited space for reaching the hole from an 

inside position. With the present device the bolt may be 

inserted from the convenient point outside and the nut 4t- 
tached within a minimum of time. 

It is not the intention to outline the various usages to 

which the bolt may be put. The illustrations are intended 

to assist in this direction. It wil! be 

noted how it can be applied to the as- 

sembling of pipe members in making 

railings, gates, and the like. A hole of 

sufficient size to receive the diameter of 

the bolt is all that is necessary, the bolt 

being inserted from the outside.  Inci- 


dentally portions of pipe fittings may 
be employed to make connecting mem- 
bers in such work, or a piece of the 
pipe itself may be spread on the ends 
and bent to fit adjacent pipe supports 
Other interesting, applications shown 














Kling Bolt and Some of Its Ap- 


plications. The letters on the sketch 
of the bolt itself indicate what 
must be known in selecting the 
style and size: L, is length of bolt 
required; T, is thickness of metal 
through which head passes; C, is 





length of thread 
of bolt; N, 


diameter 
nut wanted. 





stem have a relation to each other similar to the parts 
of a pair of scissors in the spread position. Once in the 
hole the threaded parts are brought together for admitting 
the nut and the head ends then spread so that their pro- 
jections form the support against which the tension in the 
bolt is set up through screwing on the nut. 

The special object of the bolt is, of course, the chance 


required; D, is 
is style of 


are the bolting of angle bars, brackets and the like in sup- 
porting beams to columns, for supporting floors, hangers 
for shafting, etc. 

The bolt is made in an extended range of standard 
sizes. In the very smallest sizes, where desirable, the two 
parts of the bolt are fastened together on a dowel pin, thus 
avoiding the annoyance of losing one half of the bolt, par- 
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ularly where the length of the bolt is very short. It is 
vious that changes and repairs with the use of this bolt 
not involve cutting rivets with the danger of disfiguring 
destroying the work. A point on which considerable 
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Application of Bolt to Metal Car €onstruction 
emphasis is also placed is that the bolt allows for the use 
of tubular construction instead of rectangular members, 
and this from a structural standpoint means, other things 
eing equal, that lighter or stronger sections are available. 
In the case of the pipe work, as the members need not be 
joined by threaded connections, lighter piping can be used 
than would otherwise be the case. 


The Shuster Wire Straightener 


Another development of the automatic wire straight- 
eners and cutters built by the F. B. Shuster Company, New 
'laven, Conn., has been placed on the market. The special 
feature of this machine is the continuous feed. The em- 
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features of the machine are a new type of clutch trip and 
the employment of heavier construction. 

The general construction of the machine is the same as 
the company’s other models with the exception that it is 
heavier. The general plan and operation of the machine are 
also standard.’ It is claimed for this straightener and cutter 
that it can be used on gold, silver, brass, cold drawn or 
rough wire stock with equally satisfactory results as re- 
gard straightness of the finished product and accuracy of 
length. The length of the arbor and its bearings has been 
increased. End thrust bearings are fitted to the arbor, 
which provide oscillation for the arbor while the cutting 
operation is being performed. Another special feature is 
the clutch trip. This is controlled by the handle shown on 
the front of the machine and brings the cutting mechanism 
directly under the hand of the operator. 

The three-roll back rough straightener is the same as 
that employed on former models except that it has double 
grooved feed rolls, the same as the front ones. A chain 
running over a pair of sprockets connects the front and 
the back feed rolls. As the name implies the function of 
this part is to straighten the material before it enters the 
rotary arbor and the straightener is supplied only with the 
'4-in. and larger sizes, the smaller machines not requiring 
such a device. The machine illustrated is what is known 
as the 5-in. size and is designed for handling %-in. and 
smaller wire and cutting off pieces to a maximum length 
of 12 ft. These machines are, however, built along the 
same lines for handling all sizes and for cutting to any 
length that may be required. 


German Pig Iron Production in 1911 


Our Berlin correspondent says: “The growing activity 
of the German iron trade is manifested in the December 
pig-iron statistics, which show the largest production ever 
recorded for any one month. It amounted to 1,377,637 
metric tons, which compares with 1,313,896 tons in Novem- 
ber and 1,307,084 tons in December, 1910. Production for 
the year amourited to 15,524,223 tons, comparing with 14,- 
793,325 tons for 1910 and 12,917,653 tons for 1909. January 
is expected to-create another high record, as some three 
or four large furnaces have been blown in this month.” 


Correction.—In the description of the large electric- 
ally operated valves recently furnished by the Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., to the On- 
tario Power Company, which appeared in The /ron Age 
January 18 on page 198, the weight of these valves was 
erroneously given as 13,000 lb. “It should have been 130,- 
ooo Ib., as is evident when the extreme size of the valves 
is taken into consideration. 


The Equitable building in New York, which was de- 
stroyed by fire January 9, was not protected by a regularly 
equipped Underwriter fire pump arranged to be under steam 
night and day to meet an emergency of fire.’ The building 
did have paraphernalia to fight fire—hose, fire nozzles and 
water tank with poorly equipped fire pump in tie cellar, 
but as soon as the supply of water in the tank was ex- 
hausted the building was at the mercy of the flames. Had 





The New Continuous Feed Automatic Wire Straightener and Cutter Built by the F. B. Shuster Company, New Haven, Corin. 


ployment of an arbor and specially designed dies enables 
oil after coil of wire to be fed through the machine with- 
ut stopping it or readjusting the dies when the latter have 
een once adjusted for a certain size of wire. Other special 


it not been for the assistance rendered by the neighboring 
buildings, all of which had Worthington fire pumps, it is 
more than probable that the fire would have wiped out a 
considerable section of the congested downtown district. 
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A New Mumford Valve 


A Recent Development for Jolt Ramming Machin es 


The Mumford Molding Machine Company, Plainfield, 
N. J., has recently developed a new type of valve for use 
on its jolt ramming machines. This valve is intended to 
do away with the necessity for changing the stroke of the 
machine when different kinds of work are being handled. 
In the new valve the stroke does not vary, having been 
made long enough to ram the most difficult mold and then 
by varying the back pressure on the plunger the blow is 
modified to give the lightest blows needed. Fig. 1 shows 
the valve applied to one of the maker’s standard 24-in. 
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b open and readmits air for the next blow. While |i 
working of this valve is both simple and positive, i: js 
mounted on a readily removable plug, i, so that even 
foreseen accidents can be guarded against. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that ‘he 
valve of this jolt ramming machine is unique and it 
actuated by the air independently of the velocity of the 
rising table without imposing any burden upon the enter 
air column. This feature differentiates it from the other 
valves which require the machine to possess enough 
serve capacity to send the table past the valve-throw: 
point with sufficient velocity to complete the operation and 
not stall with the valve partly thrown. It is also pointed 


Fig. 1—Details of a New Valve for Jolt Ramming Molding Machines Made by the Mumford Molding Machine Company, Pieinfield, N. J. 


jolt ramming machines having a table 72 in. square and 
sufficient capacity to ram molds weighing 12 tons. Fig. 
2 illustrates the valve applied to a machine located in a 
core bench and operated by a knee pad. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which gives the details of the 
valve, the operation will be understood from the follow- 
ing description: The air entering at a from the 2-in. sup- 
ply pipe passes around the stem of the valve 0b to the bent 
tube c. From this point it enters the space at the side of 
the main plunger d and, passing through the port e, it 
reaches the cylinder and raises the plunger and the mold 
table. As the lower edge of the packing ring on the main 
plunger uncovers the exhaust port f, which connects with 
a 3-in. exhaust pipe, the rising shoulder g of the main 
plunger cuts off the entering air. With the exhaust port 
open and the inlet port blocked, the pressure rapidly de- 
creases under the main plunger and, as the table is fall- 
ing to give the impact to the mold, the valve b blows up 
into the reduced pressure space in the cylinder and cuts 
off the entering air positively. The pressure which forces 
this valve up is that of the supply line introduced through 
the by-pass A, and this pressure keeps the valve b up with 
the air cut off until just before the instant of impact, when 
the projecting part j of the main plunger forces the valve 





Fig? 2—The Valve Applied to a Machine Set in a Core Bench and 
Controlled by ‘the Operator’s Knee 


out that the total absence of springs in the valve or any- 
where else in the machine eliminates the source of trouble 
that is present wherever springs occur. 

In Fig. 2 one of these valves is shown applied to a 
machine which is set in a core bench and has the valve 
operated by a knee pad. 


Wrought Pipe Experience in Refrigerating Work 


The National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has reprinted in pamphlet form the paper by 
P. DeC. Ball, St. Louis, Mo., on “Steel Pipe versus 
Wrought Iron Pipe in Refrigerating Work,” which was 
read at the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
held in St. Louis, October 2 and 3, ro11. This paper deals 
with Mr. Ball’s personal experience with steel pipe and 
wrought iron pipe in refrigerating plants. It is a strong 
presentation in favor of steel pipe for this special use. 
An interesting statement made by the author was that he 
had some time previously taken down, moved and re- 
built an open-air ammonia condenser which had been in 
operation 14 years and which was made of steel pipe, full 
card weight, not galvanized. He says: “The pipe was in 
absolutely perfect condition, neither pitted nor corroded 
at all; in fact, looked as good as after. the first three 
months’ run.” 


The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
made several changes in its traveling force at the begin- 
ning of the year. The company is now represented in 
western Illinois, lowa and Nebraska by W. R. Messick; in 
the New England States by F. A. Barrows, and in Virginia 
and North and South Carolina by William L. Hunter 
Messrs. Messick and Barrows have traveled in the sections 
menticned for a sufficient time to become well known to 
the trade. Mr. Hunter was for several years connected 
with the company’s general office, having formerly been its 
city salesman. 


Frank C. ‘Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, are consulting 
engineers for the blast furnace plant to be built by the 
Oriskany Ore & Iron Corporation near Lynchburg, Va. 
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(juide Arrangements for Small Merchant 
Mills 


\n illustrated article in Stahl und Eisen, by Herr 
inker, deals with guides for mills rolling small angles 
to 1.77 in. flats, strips, small tees, rounds and squares 
to 1.18 in. and special small sections. For roll- 
sections, either three-high or double two-high 
ills are used in Germany, from 9.8-in. to 13.4-in. pitch 
meter. For roughing continuous mills or ordinary 
ee-high mills are used with rolls from 15.7-in to 19.7-in. 
ich diameter. For small sizes of tool steel no special 
iwhing mill is generally employed, the billets being rolled 
the first stand or stands of rolls. 

The choice between three-high or double two-hign 
lls, with or without special roughing trains, depends 
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Fig. 1—Double Two-High Mill. Fitch Diameter 
upon the desired amount of output as well as the kind of 
material. If only simple shapes are to be rolled, such 
as rounds or squares, then a three-high mill is usually 
chosen with a fixed central roll, the material being passed 
irom one stand to the other either automatically or by 
iand. The upper and lower rolls are then alternately 
blind rolls, and therefore each stand works only like a 
\wo-high mill. Double two-high mills would not be suit- 
able in such a case, as one pair in each stand would be 
left idle. 

lor angles, simple tees, small channels, hexagons ana 
strips, as well as special shapes, the double two-high mill 
. to be preferred, as it gives a much more exact final 
product. Also double the number of passes per stand 
an be made, compared with a three-high mill of the same 





big. 2—Arrangement for Small Angles 


ior both pairs of rolls are completely independent 
cach other. Further, the sections are not rolled con- 
iously but backwards and forwards. For these rea- 
s this arrangement is also the most suitable for tool 


is. 
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In the original paper the guide arrangement for an 
ordinary three-high mills is first shown, which presents 
no feature of special interest. Next comes a double two- 
high mill, which is shown in Fig. 1, with rolls-11.8-in. pitch 
diameter. It is used as the roughing stand of the double 
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Fig. 3—Arrangement for Ovals, with Simple Square Rest Bar 


two-high train, and has exactly the same measurements 
as the remaining stands. In this way the parts are change- 
able, which considerably reduces the necessary spares. It 
will be noticed that the plate A is curved upwards, so that 
the bar is easily raised from the lower to the upper 
passes. In such a mill 3.15-in. billets can be easily rolled. 
It is much used for special steels and has given very 
favorable results. 

Fig. 2 shows the guide arrangement for small angles. 


it is of interest because of the fastening used for the side 


guards, 
mills. 


which is practical and very much liked in the 
It can be easily loosened, the side guards changed 
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Fig. 4—Changeable Guide for Flats, Ovals apd Edging Passes 

and again tightened. The conical rest bar can be replaced 
by cheaper square ones, made out of smooth, carefully 
rolled stock, as is shown in Fig. 3. One disadvantage, 
however, is that the stripping plate is not so firmly fixed. 

In Fig. 4 is shown an afrangement that is very prac- 
tical and can be quickly altered for various sizes. The 
illustration is so plain that it does not need description. 
For mills rolling special steels such an arrangement is 
largely used, oar is to be recommended. When rolling 
tool steels, steel side guards are employed, smoothly ma- 
chined”andthen hardened. 

With regard to the side guards for shapes, it may be 
said that both sides are usually prepared, with 
the small sizes, so that they can be turned around when 
one side is worn, Thig helps to save material, ich in 
general is rather pensive. Pr . 

The arrange of guides and side guards for edg- 
ing passes, for step rolls and for small tees are also 
shown, and the article closes with reference to the neces- 
sity of smooth and well fitting pass guides. G. BW. 
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The Vixen Rail Planer 


For straightening out raised and cupped joints and cor- 
rugations of every description occurring in rails, the Vixen 
Tool Company, 5001 Lancaster avenue, Philadelphia; Pa., 


A New Type of Rail Planer Puilt by 


has brought out a rail planer. This planer is a portable 
cast-iron and steel holder to which is attached a standard 
Vixen file. 
plicity of construction, low cost of operation, durability, 
ease of handling, adaptability for all types of rails and 
ability to remove a large amount of metal in a short time. 
The holder is shown in position on a rail in the lower part 
of the accompanying engraving, while a view of the holder 
and the bottom of the file is given in the upper portion. 

The file employed is miade from a high grade crucible 
steel and is cut on both sides with a series of deep teeth in 
semi-circular form as is clearly shown at the upper portion 
of the accompanying engraving. The formation of these 
teeth is the same as the maker’s standard file. It is pointed 
out that instead of forming the teeth by a blow, which has 
a tendency to injure the steel and make the teeth defective, 
the teeth of the Vixen file are cut one at a time with an end 
mill. This mill is made in the shape of a hollow cylinder 
having a diameter of from 2% to 3 in. and the edge beveled 
off at an angle of 60 deg. In cutting the file teeth the mill 
is set at an angle of 1% deg. with a line at right angles to 
the plane of the file and the cutters are rotated by automatic 
machines which feed them into the file blanks to the proper 
depth, withdraw them, index the file and repeat 

In use the planer is put on top of the rail and is alter- 
nately pushed and pulled by two laborers. On account of 
its light weight, 135 lb., the machine can be easily handled 
In operation the file is automatically raised from the rail on 
the backward stroke and lowered sufficiently on the for- 
ward one to engage the rail. This feature is made possible 
by the construction of the holder and this prevents un- 
necessary wear on the file teeth on the backward stroke 
while the weight of the device is employed on the forward 
stroke to utilize to the fullest extent the cutting edges of 
the file. After the file has become dulled from use it can 
be resharpened about four times, the number depending 
entirely on how much the teeth have been worn after they 
became dull. This planer it is claimed is equally well 
adapted for all types of joints whether welded or mechan- 
ically fastened and is especially adapted to subway work 
where the space is very much limited. When used for this 
class of work it is pointed out that it does not tie up traffic 
or place a section of the line out of commission while it is 
in operation and, as it does not require electric power, no 
expensive portable switches are necessary. 


The special features of this machine are sim- 


The Central Wire & Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has changed its name to the McLaren Iron Works Com- 
pany. Guy N. McLaren is president and Archibald Mc- 
Laren is secretary. 
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A New Positive Pressure Blower 


A positive pressure blower of a notable design, in t 
it consists wholly of one casing, two heads, one drum, t\ 
three or four vanes depending upon the size of the blow 


Vixen Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and sliding shoes or rollers in each head for supporting 
the blades of the impellers, has been brought out by the 
National Cable & Mfg. Company, Niles, Mich. An idea 
of the general character and construction of the blower 
is illustrated in the accompanying reproduction of a pho- 
tograph. It is emphasized that the blower is the result 
of 20 years’ ex- 

perience in the 

manufacture of 

positive 
sure 

and_ that 
are no 
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Duplex Positive Pressure Blower 


calculated to 
mean minimum noise in operation, minimum attention and 
minimum wear. 

The blower is intended for use with welding forges, 
assaying’ furnaces, blast blow-pipes, gas forges, brazing 
hearths, hardening furnaces, tempering furnaces, and the 
tinning bath for wire. The picture is a view of the No. % 
blower, which provides for intake and outlet openings 
of 6 in. and is operated ordinarily at a speed of 175 r.p.m. 
and is rated to deliver 416 cu. ft. of air per minute, de- 
manding 2! 


hp: for delivering at a pressure of 1 Ib. per 


inch and for delivering at a pressure 0! 
The blowers of this general type 
made by the company range in size of inlet and outlet 


from 1 to 16 in. in diameter with capacities of 20 to 4000 


square 10 hp. 


lb. per square inch. 


5 


cu. ft. of air delivered per minute. 


‘1 


The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Company, Woonsocket, R. |., 
has established a Chicago office at 1038 National Life 
Building, with A. H. Mitchel in charge, te fiandle in- 
quiries in connection with the manufacture of light high- 
grade machinery, the redesigning of machines for econo- 
mical manufacture, and the design and construction of 
special tools and machinery. 
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[he Natco Multiple-Spindle Drill 


\ recent additien to the Natco line of multiple-spindle 
ils built by the National Automatic Tool Company, 
hmond, Ind., is a smaller size of tool known as the type 
|. This new tool has been built to meet the demand for 
small size of drill which embodies the builder’s patented 
ture of independently changeable spindle speeds. This 
ikes it possible te use different sizes of drills at the same 
e and yet have each operate at approximately the cor- 
t cutting speed. Another special feature of the drill is 
rigidity and simplicity of its construction. Fig. I is a 
ew of the drill, while details of the universal joint and 
drilling head are given in Fig. 2. 
it will be noticed by referring to Fig. 1 that the shafts 
the top of the head are in different positions which 
irrespond to those of the spindle gears inside the head 
t the right of Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the head used 
this drill. The shaft in the center shows the spindle 
ear in slow speed, while on those immediately adjacent 
is gear is in a neutral position. On the other shaft the 
‘ear is in the high-speed position and shows clearly how it 
possible to vary the speed of any spindle independently 
‘f that of any other, an arrangement which makes it pos- 
ible to drill in one operation pieces which formerly 
required two or more operations to complete on a single- 
speed tool. These machines are built with either square 
rectangular heads, the former covering an area 9% in. 
square, while that of the other measures 12 x 8 in. Both 
types have adjustable steel rails, the square-head machine 
having a capacity of ten 5/16-in. drills, or their equivalent, 
while the capacity of the rectangular head is six more. 
[he center distances which can be obtained are 11/16 and 
13/16 in., depending upon the size of the holes to be 








The Type M-1 Multiple-Spindle Drilling Machine with Inde- 
pendently Adjustable Spindle Speeds Built by the National 
Automatic Tool Company, Richmond, Ind. 


ed. The universal joints used at the head are shown 
detail at the left of Fig. 2. These joints are said to be 
different construction from the others now on the mar- 

t. and the pins on the driving block instead of being of 
‘he usual inserted type are milled, from the solid. The use 
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of this kind of pin, together with the employment of hard- 
ened wearing surface, it is pointed out, gives a strong and 
dependable joint. 

The adjustable steel rails supplied with the head are 
bronze bushed and are provided with ball-thrust bearings, 





Fig. 2 


Details of the Universal Joint and the Head 


an adjustment to compensate for wear and ample lubri- 
cating facilities. In changing the machine from drilling 
one piece to another, adjustments over the entire range of 
the tool are made quickly. For holding the drills spring 
collets made from a special grade of spring steel are used. 
A hexagonal spindle cap screwed on the end of the spindle 
grips the drill. -When only a portion of the drills are 
heing used those not in service can be easily thrown out 
of position while the machine is running by raising or low- 
ering the spindle gears to the neturai position. ; 

Both single or double speeds can be supplied for the 
spindles, but the latter are used almost exclusively on ac- 
count of the numerous advantages possessed by this type 
of machine. All the gears in the machine are cut from the 
solid forgings, no cast-iron gears being used, and all those 
at the head run in a continuous oil bath, the head casting 
acting as an oil reservoir. Ball bearings are employed 
between the gears and all the bearings are bushed with a 
special grade of phosphor bronze. The table, which has 
a planed surface 10% x 14 in. and an over-all surface of 
14 X 18 in. in the smaller machines and surfaces of 13 x 21 
and 163/16 x 25 in. ni the larger one, is counterbalanced 
and has a large bearing surface on the column with an 
adjusting gib to compensate for wear. The oil groove 
around the table is finished level with the top so that a 
larger working surface for handling the work and the jigs, 
etc., is obtained. If desired, T slots for clamping jigs or 
work to the table can be supplied. : 

Either hand or power feed can be furnished for the 
table and the stops are lecated on the sides of the column 
for drilling holes to a certain depth. For the power feed 
an automatic throw-out is furnished, which trips the feed 
when the proper depth of hole has been drilled. The dis- 
tance between the top of the table and the bottom of the 
largest spindle is 21% in. The over-all hight of the drill 
is 80 in, and the net weight is approximately 1000 Ib. 


The Thorp Iron Company, a new incorporation with 
a capital stock of $30,000, has established its general of- 
fices and plant at 626-628 West Twenty-fourth street, New 
York City, and will conduct a business in structural steel 
and ornamental iron. The combination of offices and 
shops will enable the company to contract for furnishing 
and erecting structural steel and ornamental work required 
in general building construction with satisfactory deliveries 
and execution of contracts.- Charles H. Parsons is pres- 
ident and Winfield S. Thorp is treasurer and general man- 
ager. 
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The Watertown Arsenal Labor Trouble 


The Testimony Regarding the Methods Employed 


in the 
Rather 


eee 6 


MAX H, 
This article is practically a continuation of the 
which was printed in The Iron Age of January I1, 


The witnesses from the arsenal machine shop who gave 
testimony before the Congressional Committee in regard to 
the workings of the system of shop management in vogue 
there comprised machinists Jennings, Cheney, Burns, Fore- 
man McKean, former Foreman North, who had been as- 
signed to the planning room; Foreman Barker, Foreman 
Crawford, screw machine hand Regan, machinist White, 
Master Mechanic Nelson and time-study man Merrick. 
They appeared in about the order named so far as the ma- 
chine shop was concerned. 


Injudicious Claims for Scientific Management 


, 

Witness Jennings, after voicing the usual objection of 
mechanics to “scientific management,” referred to a subject 
which has more than once provoked mirth among the 
skeptical and caused the judicious to grieve; he quoted 
from the literature issued by some efficiency engineers to 
the effect that, under their system, it was not necessary to 
possess any extraordinary ability; it was merely necessary 
for the operative to become a part of the system, and the 
system would do the rest. He made the statement that the 
public press quoted one efficiency engineer as making an 
address at Harvard, wherein he had claimed that his sys- 
tem “could be successfully prosecuted with the assistance 
of apes and gorillas.” 

It was evident that the witness thought that Mr. Taylor 
was the author of these statements, but a question from Mr. 
Taylor addressed to the witness elicited that he did not 
know his name, but that both statements had been made in 
the course of the address at Harvard, and had been quoted 
by the public press. So far as the writer’s memory serves, 
he knows of no address at Harvard by Mr. Taylor, though 
he may have made addresses to some Harvard club, and 
he does not believe that Mr. Taylor said any such thing. 
At the same time, it is the subject of common remark 
among those who have had the subject of scientific man- 
agement brought before them, and who have discussed it 
with others, operatives included, that the cause of increased 
efficiency in shop management would be decidedly further 
advanced to-day had some of these gems of thought which 
one finds in the literature of scientific management never 
been thought of, or, at the very least, never been printed. 
The least offensive of these thoughts show that the writers, 
through concentration upon the beauties of the abstract 
theory underlying their systems, seem to have lost a due 
sense of the humanities; their views seem to have been 
conceived and written along the lines of the operatives 
being mere penitentiary numbers, so to speak, instead of 
human beings with feelings and thoughts. 


Charge of Disrating Operatives Not Sustained 


It was Mr. Jennings’s opinion that the installation of the 
system had, along these lines (no particular skill required ), 
already resulted in the disrating of some of the operatives 
at the arsenal. It may be said here that no testimony of 
specific instances of this sort of thing was offered. It 
seems self-evident that any system of shop management 
which is at all educational, either in scope or effect, is 
bound to result, at least to some extent, in the raising of 
the rating of some operatives who have improved in skill, 
but this is quite different from causing the disrating, in any 
fair sense, of operatives. The writer has already said that 
the system of minimum and limit time, taken in connection 
with the obvious fact that the officials were uncertain of 
the correctness of their time studies, as evinced by their 
reiteration of intention to keep on revising until they were 
satisfied that their time studies were right, generated a 
justified suspicion in the minds of the operatives that the 


*Practical efficiency engineer, New York City. 
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article by the same author on the same general subject 
beginning on page 165. 


only seeming certainty was a declining tendency as regarded 
their earnings. But this, also, is very different from the 
system’s causing a disrating through the rating upward of 
operatives improving in skill as a result of the system. 


A Witness Who Gave Amazing Testimony 


The next witness, Mr. Cheney, gave testimony of much 
greater importance than that of Mr. Jennings, but it strikes 
one as being of the kind which, in the public press, is gen- 
erally found under the heading “important if true.” He 
gave some testimony which reflected on the extreme falli- 


bility of the time-study man aside from reflecting upon him 
as a mechanic; it was tothe effect that his tool was speeded 
up to enable him to do a job within the given time, and 
the job came out rough, whereas witness had done the 
same job with the lower speed in the same time and turned 


out a smooth job. His next instance was a case of speed- 
ing up his tool despite his remonstrance, and the statement 
that the belt flew off and the job was not passed by the in- 
spector. He explained that the roughness on the first job 
was not, in itself, of great importance, since it had to go 
through another process in another part of the shop, but 
that his second job was just the reverse. The substance 
of his opinion was that the same speed had been prescribed 
for two jobs, one not needing and the other needing smooth 
work. 

This witness’s testimony contains much which is amaz- 
ing. For instance, a speed being prescribed for the cutting 
of a thread on a bolt against his remonstrance that the 
thread could not be cut at that speed, his remonstrance was 
overridden by the time-study man, but, on account of this 
not being a premium job, he was authorized to disregard 
the order of the time-study man by Master Mechanic Nel- 
son. His testimony touched the Taylor system directly, 
having reference to a Taylor countershaft which had been 
built according to instructions from Mr. Barth, who had in 
turn designed it according to the formule required by his 
(Barth’s) slide rule. The witness’s statement was that the 
countershaft broke down, which, in his opinion, was ac- 
counted for by the cutting down of the diameter of the 
shaft because of the higher speed it was to revolve at, and 
that the smaller diameter of the shaft was not able to stand 
the strain of the extremely tight belts which the design re- 
quired. 

Mr. Cheney further testified to a machine breaking be- 
cause of the use on it of a drill ground according to Mr. 
Barth’s ideas; that Mr. Barth thereafter followed the wit- 
ness’s ideas in respect of grinding drills. As further re- 
flecting on Mr. Barth’s knowledge of his specialty (tool de- 
sign), the witness testified that under Master Mechanic 
Nelson's instruction he had run a 3%-in. drill through a 
piece of stock 7% in. long in 71% min.; after which Mr. 
Barth put another man on the job, doubled the speed and 
the feed and undertook to run a I-in. drill through, but it 
could not do the work, 


Curious Omission of Immediate Cross Examination 


It must be admitted that the statements of this witness 
lacked nothing in respect of either definiteness, importance 
or direct relation to the system of shop management in 
vogue at the arsenal machine shop, and to at least one dis- 
tinctive Taylor specialty, namely, countershafts. His testi- 
mony was given in presence of the arsenal officials, as was 
also the case with that of witness Jennings. Why these 
two witnesses, but more especially Mr. Cheney, were not 
subjected to a thorough cross examination then and there, 
or, at the very least, the first thing the next day, passes 
the comprehension of the writer. Certainly, if the arsenal 
officials felt that they could riddle his testimony with the 
records and facts at their disposal, they could very well 
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to pay his wages for reappearing next day. If, on 
ther hand, they deemed the cross examination of an 
itive to be beneath the dignity of an army officer, it is 
regretted; and if they underestimated the importance 
t allowing such testimony to go on the record un- 
en, it would seem as though higher officials disagreed 
them. They were keen enough in the cross examina- 
\f witnesses after that. As it is, so far as the record 
.. Mr. Cheney's testimony stands subject to a statement 
+ on by one of the officials that he was mistaken. This 
rather mild, in view of the reference of the witness to 
ster Mechanic Nelson as cognizant of the same in- 
CS. 
(he next witness, Burns, showed a difference in time 
_ given job consisting of 16 or 17 pieces turned out in 
hours and a second lot of 16 or 17 in 23 hours. He ex- 
ined this difference by stating that part of the first lot 
| been done with*low speed tools, as against high speed 
, on the others, and by being shifted to premium work 
chile the job was going through, necessitating hours of ex- 
Janation about premium jobs and how the scheme worked 
, Mr. Barth. The officials were under the impression that 
e had been instructed how to cut out unnecessary move- 
which the witness denied. 


ents 


An Interesting Episode on Time Study 


Mr. Burns also testified that time-study man Merrick 
imitted that he had changed the time for doing certain 
hs, and would do so again, hence he had been unwilling 

to double up on a bronze pinion job at Master Mechanic 
Nelson’s suggestion to do so and make more money. Master 
Mechanic Nelson told the witness that time-study man 
Merrick would not be allowed to do this, which Major 
\Villiams confirmed, in consequence of which witness 
doubled tp and earned a premium of $2.49 on 22 pieces. 
[his man found he could not earn his bonus when running 
three machines on a certain job, and upon Master Mechanic 
Nelson’s discussing the matter with time-study man Mer- 
rick, the latter answered that Burns could make his bonus 
if he would run when changing his tools, etc. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable thing to ask a man to do in a shop; 
small wonder, therefore, that Mr. Nelson vetoed the propo- 
sition. The statement in reference to this matter was made 
\y Master Mechanic Nelson, who stuck to it despite most 
earnest efforts by Major Williams to have him admit that 
he was mistaken. Mr. Merrick contented himself with the 
statement that “he did not remember such a conversation” ; 
hut Mr. Nelson went the length of saying that he had 
ought the matter to the attention of Major Williams, 
which the latter denied. 

[his was a matter of prime importance from the view- 
point of administration, yet Mr. Nelson did not view it 
that way. There is, seemingly, a flat contradiction between 
\ajor Williams and Mr. Nelson, but Mr. Nelson seemed to 
think it was a small thing. This is hard for anyone not a 
mechanic to understand, but is understandable by a me- 
‘hanic. A reading of all the testimony will show that the 
‘oremen generally had no sort of use for Mr. Merrick, 
that they deemed him impractical to the last degree, and 
hence, when he made this comment to Mr. Nelson in re- 

ird to Burns, Mr. Nelson turned it down abruptly as 
being too silly to warrant another thought. But, when one 
onsiders that Mr. Nelson clung to his statement despite 
the fact that it constituted a grave reflection on his em- 

yers, and despite the strenuous endeavors of these em- 
loyers to have him soften his testimony, one cannot but 
‘eheve that Mr, Nelson was telling the truth as he saw it. 

e comment he made to Mr. Merrick, in turning down his 
suggestion, that “it would look as though there was some- 

ing the matter in the shop to see a man running,” con- 

s his statement that he thought the suggestion was not 
rth bringing up for a grave consultation with the 

ials. It is not impossible that both Mr. Nelson and 

ior Williams are telling the truth in the matter; Nelson 

Orting in an inconsequent way what to him was a minor 
ident, and Major Williams not giving any heed to it on 

ccount, 


Local Conditions Must Be Considered 


' would serve no useful purpose, though it might add 
ne value of this article as an analysis, to comment on 
‘testimony of each witness. The writer will therefore 
‘ent himself by saying that testimony was given and 
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seemingly corroborated to the effect that the so-called Tay- 
lor cutting tools fell down when attempted to be applied 
in the arsenal machine shop. This is no crime, neither 
does it condemn these tools as a whole. It simply shows 
that, with tools as with men, local conditions must be con- 
sidered, and that the omission to do so presages failure. 

The testimony of all the remaining witnesses in relation 
to the machine shop is to the effect that the shop system 
attempted to be applied there had its good features, which 
were qualified to some extent by an inherent tendency to 
inflexibility of application, reference being made here to 
routing, planning, etc. The consensus of the testimony 
was to the effect that, if wholly in the hands of practical 
men, it would be less liable to jars. In this connection, it 
is to be remembered that the foremen gave this testimony, 
some of them being members of the planning board them- 
selves. They are unanimously opposed to the time study 
as generally applied; that is, by people of the class typified 
by Mr. Merrick. 

One can also glimpse the view of these foremen when 
they say, as they do, that the management of the machine 
shop could have been improved without the importing into 
the arsenal of Messrs. Barth and Merrick and “scientific 
management.” These people, even though not college bred 
or even high school bred, have an instinctively more correct 
understanding of what the words “scientific management” 
mean than do lots of others, efficiency engineers not ex- 
cluded. They know that “scientific”? means absolute, rigid 
in fact; hence, when they see a system that has been incor- 
rectly or impossibly labelled “scientific” fall down in ap- 
plication, they laugh. They reason that if the system were 
really scientific it would hardly be likely to break down, 
since science is fact; hence, its breaking down demonstrates 
that it is almost anything but scientific. Apart from this, 
their native sense tells them that real scientific management 
could not possibly be applied to mechanics with success, on 
account of the flexibility of men, namely, live men. It 
should be remembered that it has been found to be a prac- 
tical impossibility to apply scientific, that is fixed, rules of 
grammar to a language until it is a dead language. 


Preliminary Details Not Thorough 


Then again, the officials omitted the trifling precaution 
of getting all their cards and other details in just the shape. 
in which they wanted them to be. Every now and then, 
when a witness quoted the card which was handed to him 
in justification of something he did or omitted to do, the 
officials were compelled to make the very lame admission 
that “when we first started out our cards were not exactly 
as they should have been.” In an atmosphere of open dis- 
content on the part of the men such things are powerful in 
respect of mischief-breeding possibilities. 

Similar omissions are apparent in regard to some of the 
appliances which fell down, as for instance the Taylor 
countershafts. The officials explained that the countershaft 
in question was a sort of composite, made at the arsenal 
from materials at hand. In such a case as this, when in- 
troducing a system not regarded with favor by the work- 
man, to take the chance which such methods entail is almost 
criminal carelessness. Anything new in the shape of a dis- 
tinctive appliance considered to be a part of a system 
should have been constructed, installed and applied with 
the utmost forethought and care. It should have been of 
best materials. The officials should have foreseen that a 
breakdown of such a thing would inevitably reflect on the 
system and on the intelligence of the installers thereof; 
outside of which it was bound to have a string of results 
all tending to the defeat of the system and the encourage- 
ment of the opponents of the system in the arsenal. Cer- 
tainly, anyone who knew mechanics would never have been 
caught napping in this way; he would have known that the 
consequences were far too serious to take any avoidable 
chances. _ It is fairly evident that considerable soldiering 
was going on at the arsenal, but that evil does not require 
scientific management to cure it. It is also evident, from 
the admissions of the officials themselves, that the adminis- 
tration of the arsenal, as well as its equipment, had not 
been all it could or should have been; but this latter fact is 
chargeable in great part “to conditions over which the 
arsenal officials Had little if atiy control.” 


Arsenal Efficiency System Not Applicable Elsewhere 


As regards the applicability of the system installed at 
the arsenal to railroad repair shops, it must be admitted 
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that the evidence distinctly negatives that idea. It is to be 
remembered that Mr. Gilbreth, the. efficiency engineer who 
testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
winter, has lately expressed the opinion that scientific man- 
agement is not successfully applicable to railroad repair 
shops. As regarding its applicability elsewhere, it should 
be remembered that. the Secretary of the Navy decided 
some months ago to discontinue it in the yards under his 
control. He stated that it had been found to be expensive 
in respect of the multiplicity of records which it entailed, 
and further it seemed to be provocative of trouble among 
the operatives. In respect of arsenals and of navy yards 
this does or should not mean that “efficient management” 
is to be condemned; it may and perhaps does mean that 
the methods attempted to be applied in connection with 
the shop management systems in arsenals and navy yards 
are fairly subject to these criticisms. It is the judgment 
of many friends of efficient management that a 
change of methods is imperatively necessary if efficient 
management is not to become a mockery; that the employ- 
ment of people who do not know the first thing about me- 
chanics and their viewpoints, who know very little about 
the human equation generally and still less about the inti- 
mate connection of the application of the humanities with 
the success of efficient management, has got co cease in re- 
spect of their being employed as installers of efficient man- 
agement; and, last but not least, that efficiency engineers 
have got to cease exalting their system or any system above 
the limits set by the requirements entailed in and by the 
practical application of their or any other system. 

So far as the arsenal goes, and the report which the 
committee will make, all must be, in the nature of things, 
guesswotk. Needless to say, the writer has no occult 
sources of information on that subject. But in the light of 
the evidence taken at Boston and Watertown, and in the 
light of the fact that the testimony: at the hearings regard- 
ing the Rockford arsenal seems to indicate about the same 
attempt to carry out the system there, at least in respect of 
rigidity of application, it is not clear how a report charging 
the arsenal officials with injudicious methods of application 
as regards the system and a somewhat arbitrary treatment 
of the operatives can very well be avoided. In f 


sincere 


fact, it 
seems that a recommendation from the committee placing 
civilians in charge of manufacturing at both arsenals and 
navy yard would find considerable justification in the testi- 
mony. 


Bickford Automatic Fluter 


For fluting taps, reamers and small gears, the Bickford 
Machine Company, Greenfield, Mass., has brought out a 
new automatic machine. This is of a new type and, aside 
from the indexing of its dividing head spindles and the 
table mevement, both of which are entirely automatic, it 
possesses several distinctive featrres. A large pan is bolted 
in between the base and the machine column and catches 
any overflow of oil from the work and conveys it to a tank 


The No. 2-A Automatic Fluting Machine for Taps, Reamers and 
Small Gears Built bythe Bickford Machine Company, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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in the base. The crucible steel spindle runs in spec: 

phosphor bronze bearings which are arranged to compe: 

sate for wear. . The driving pulley is double back gear: 

to the spindle and a 4-in. belt runs over it. The kn: 

which is of the box type, is cast solid with the saddle an 
is heavily gibbed to the column. It is elevated by a leve; 
handle and pilot collar on a coarse pitch screw operatin 
in a bronze nut. The table is of large area and has a cha: 

nel of ample size to take care of the oil overflowing fro: 
the work. The table bearing in the saddle is 24 in. lon 
and 10 in. wide. One of the special features of the ma 
chine is the combination drop arm and braces which ar: 
cast in one piece and afford a very rigid support to th: 
cutter arbor. 

The feed is of the rack and pinion type, and in addition 
to being of coarse pitch, one of the specially noteworthy 
features is the use of a crucible steel worm which meshes 
with a large gear on the pinion shaft, the end pressure o} 
the worm being taken by a set of ball thrust bearings at 
each end. The worm turns in both directions to give both 
forward and reverse movements to the table and the worm 
shaft is driven by a train of gears so that the troubles 
generally encountered where a belt-driven feed is em 
ployed are said to be done away with. 

Changing the direction ef the table motion is accom 
plished by employing a gear box set into the machine col 
umn. The parts of this gear box are so arranged that a 
slight rolling movement of the reverse shaft engages 
sliding clutch and changes the forward motion of the 
feed-worm shaft to one in the reverse direction at a speed 
seven times as great. All of the moving parts in this box 
have ample wearing surface and a door in the column 
renders them easy of access. 

The work driving spindles which are located in the 
head center block are connected by spur gears, and in 
addition one of the spindles also carries a worm gear. A 
separate universal shaft carrying a steel worm and sliding 
clutch operates these spindles, which are locked in position 
by an index disk and lever, the latter also controlling the 
sliding clutch. At the end of the return stroke of the table 
a special dog trips this lever, thus, unlocking the index disk 
and starting the worm. As the spindles revolve a-pin on 
the index lever drops into the next notch of the disk and 
also throws the sliding clutch out of engagement. Separate 
disks with.the required notches are furnished for the dif- 
ferent numbers of divisions, which vary from 2 to 24. 

Heavy springs actuate the spindles in the tail center 
block, which are operated by levers of a special type. In 
this way the operator is protected against accident, all 
necessity for placing the hands near the cutters when 
changing the work being thus removed. A _ gear«driven 
pump which is attached to the rear of the machine fur- 
nishes an ample supply of oil for each cutter. A swinging 
lever on the head center block stops the feed on the com- 
pletion of the work. Only two levers are used to control 
the movement of the table, one regulating the amount of 
the feed and the other the direction of its travel. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the machine: 

Feed of table, in... 

Working surface of table, 

Bb. & S. taper of hole in spindle 

Length of work between centers, in 
praeee: OF C660 CUMING. 6 ike s Casini voce eeu bbe esee cca 
Minimum feed per minute, in 

Maximum feed per minute, in 

Diameter of smallest cone pulley step, in 
ameter of largest cone pulley step, 
Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, in 
Face width of tight and loose pulleys, in 
Ratio of back gears 

Speed of countershaft, 

Weight, Ib. 


Shipping weig! 
Size of case, cu 


If desired a special tail center block is furnished: by 
which taps up to 1% in. can be held on centers for squar- 


ing the shanks. As regularly equipped the maximum diam- 
eter of taps which can be’ fluted four at a time is 1% in 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, by the installation of pro- 
tective devices, decreased the number of serious injuries 
to employees in its shops by more than 63 per cent. from 
January 1 to November 1 of last year. Experts from one 
of the large accident insurance companies were employed 
to inspect the shops and make recommendations. 
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The Underwood Metal Tariff Schedule 


Text of the Bill Prepared by the Democratic Leaders 
of the House of Representatives ‘‘ To Reduce the 
Duties on Metals and Manufactures of Metals’’ 


We present below the full text of the bill which has been prepared by the Democratic leaders of the House 
Representatives and which is expected to be pushed through that branch of Congress this week. The bill was 
de public on Monday, and with it a sub-committee of the Committee of Ways and Means presented elaborate 

‘bles showing details of the importations of metals in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, giving the percent- 
oes of duties collected on the various commodities, thus enabling an ad valorem equivalent to be roughly calcu- 


lated on present specific rates, 


or the purpose of enabling the reader to compare the proposed rates with the rates in the present Payne 


riff act, the present rates have been inserted in their appropriate places between brackets [  ]. 


The percent- 


ves of duty calculated in the fiscal year 1911 as given in the printed tables with the sub-committee’s report 
are shown in connection with the various items in parentheses (_ ). 


\ bill to amend an act entitled “‘An act to provide rev- 
enue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 
5, 1909. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That on and after the day following the passage of 
this act, there shall be levied, collected and paid the rates 
of duty which are prescribed in the paragraphs of this act 
upon the articles hereinafter enumerated, when imported 
from any foreign country into the United States or into any 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the 
islands of Guam and Tutuila), and the said paragraphs and 
sections shall constitute and be a substitute for paragraphs 
117 to 199, inclusive, of an act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’’ approved August 
5, 1909. 


Dutiable List 


i. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen [$2.50 per 
ton], wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel [$1 per 
ton], 8 per centum ad valorem; (pig iron, 15.66 per cent., 
spiegeleisen 13.12 per cent., and scrap iron 8.72 per cent. in 
1911); but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel 
except second-hand or waste or refuse iron or steel fit only 
t be remanufactured; ferromanganese [$2.50 per ton], 
chrome or chromium metal, ferrochrome or ferrochromium, 
ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferrotitanium, ferro- 
tungsten, ferrovanadium, molybdenum, titanium, tantalum, 
tungsten or woelfram metal, and ferrosilicon [20 to 25 per 
cent., according to value], 15 per centum ad valorem. (Fér- 
6.52 per cent., ferrosilicon 20.20 per cent., 
hrome, ete., 20.69 per cent. in 1911.) 

2. All iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less 
nished than iron in bars, and more advanced than pig 
iron, except castings [4/10c. per Ib.]; muck bars, bar iron, 
square iron, rolled or hammered [3/10c. per Ib.], round iron, 
n coils or reds, bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron 
not specially provided for in this act or in the first section 
f the act cited for amendment [6/10c. per Ib.], 10 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. (Slabs 25.62 per cent., bar iron 13.80 per 
ent., round iron 34.03 per cent., chareoal bars and blooms 
17 per cent. in 1911.) 
girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck 
hannels, TT, columns and posts or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forms, 
together with all other structural shapes of -iron or steel, 
whether plain, punched, or fitted for use, or whether as- 
embled of manufactured, 15 per centum ad valorem. [Not 
assembled, 3/10c. to 4/10c., according to value; assembled, 
{5 per cent.}] (Imports in 1911, not assembled, 30.56 per 
cent.) 

4. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, and strips of iron 

steel, not specially provided for in this act or in the 

st section of the act cited for amendment, 20 per centum 
d valorem [3/10e. to 6/10e. per Ib., according to value]; 
sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of whatever di- 
ensions, whether plain, corrugated or crimped, including 
icible plate steel and saw plates, cut or sheared to shape 
otherwise, or unsheared, and skelp iron or steel [5/10c. 

S/l0e. per Ib., according to value], whether sheared or 

ed in grooves, or otherwise, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

‘lates 87.68 per ecent., common sheets 32.35, cold-rolled 
heets 30.03, saw plates 23.17 per cent. in 1911.) 

>» Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof [ic. per Ib.]; 


omanganese 


Beams, 


forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, but 
not machined, tooled, or otherwise advanced in condition by 
any process or operation subsequent to the forging process, 
not specially provided for in this act or in the first section 
of the act cited for amendment [30 per cent.], 15 per centum 
ad valorem; antifriction balls, ball bearings and roller bear- 
ings, of iron or steel or other metal, finished or unfinished 
[45 per cent.], 25 per centum ad valorem. (Anchors 39.91 


_ per cent., forgings 30 per cent. in 1911.) 


6. Hoop, band or scroll iron or steel not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this act or in the first section of the act cited 
for amendment [3/l0c. to 6/10c. per 1b.), 15 per centum ad 
valorem, (Hoop iron 17.83 per cent., band iron 35 per cent. 
in 1911.) 

7. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars 
made in part of steel, T rails and punched iron or steel 
flat rails [7/40c. per Ib.], railway fishp!ates or splice bars 
made of iron or steel [3/10c. per Ib.], 10 per centum ad 
valorem. (Steel rails 15.34 per cent. and fishplates 19.94 per 
cent. in 1911.) 

8. All iron or steel sheets, plates or strips, and all hoop, 
band, or scroll iron or steel, when galvanized or coated with 
zine, spelter or other metals, or any alloy of those metals 
[2/10c. per Ib. extra duty]; sheets or plates composed of 
iron, steel, copper, nickel or other metal with layers of 
other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammer- 
ing, rolling or welding [40 per cent.]; sheets of fron or steel, 
polished, planished or glanced [1%c. per tb.], by whatever 
name designated, including such as have been pickled or 
cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or 
which are cold rolled, smoothed only, not polished, and such 
as are cold hammered, blued, brightened, tempered or pol- 
ished by any precess to such perfected surface finish or 
polish better than the grade of cold rolled, smoothed only 
[2/10e. per Ib., extra duty]; and sheets or plates of iron or 
steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with tin or lead, or 
with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is 
a component part, by the dipping or any other process, and 
commercially known as tin plates, terne plates and taggers 
tin [1 2/10c. per Ib.], 20 per centum ad valorem. (Gal- 
vanized sheets 33.82 per cent., sheets plated by forging 40 
per cent., polished sheets 22.86 per cent., pickled sheets 
24.27 per cent., cold-rolled strips 35.84 per cent., cold-rolled 
sheets 29.68 per cent., cold-hammered strips and sheets 32.93 
per cent., tin and terne plates 37.55 per cent. in 1911.) 

9. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by what- 
ever process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars 
and tapered or beveled bars; mill shafting; pressed, sheared 
or stamped shapes, not advanced in value or condition by 
any process or operation subsequent to the process of stamp- 
ing; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not 
in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel in the manu- 
facture of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, 
loam or iron-molded steel castings; sheets and plates and 
steel not specially provided for in this act or in the first 
section of the aet cited for amendment [7/40c. per Ib. to 7c. 
per lb., according to value, and 20 per cent. on valme above 
40c. per Ib.], 10 per centum ad valorem. (Steel ingots, bil- 
lets, ete., 21.85 per cent., other items 21.08 per cent. in 1911.) 

10, Steel wool or steel shavings [40 per cent.], -26 per 
centum ad valorem. 

11. Grit, shot and sand made of iron or steel, that can be 
used as abrasives [Ic. per tb.], 20 per centum ad valorem. 
(Imports 1911, 72.91 per cent.) 3 

12. Rivet, screw, fence and other iron or steel wire rods, 


whether round, oval, flat or square, or in any other shape, 
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and nail rods, all the foregoing in coils or otherwise [3/10c. 
to 6/10c. per Ib.], including wire rods and iron or steel 
bars, cold rolled, cold drawn, cold hammered or polished in 
any way in addition to the ordinary process of hot rolling 
or hammering [%c. per lb., extra duty], 10 per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller 
than No. 6 wire gauge shall be classed and dutiable as 
wire. (Plain rods 14.12 per cent.; cold-rolled, etc., 14.91 per 
cent. in 1911.) 

13. Round iron or steel wire, all wire composed of iron, 
other metal [le. to 1%4c. per lb.], except gold or 
silver, covered with cotton, silk or other material, corset 
clasps, steels, dress steels and all flat wires, and 
steel in strips, not thicker than No. 15 wire gauge and not 
exceeding 5 in. in width, whether in long or short lengths, 
in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawn through 
dies or rolls, or otherwise produced, and all other wire not 
specially provided for in this act or in the first section of 
the act cited for amendment [35 per cent.]; iron and steel 
wire coated by dipping, galvanizing or similar process with 
zine, tin or other metal [2/10c. per lb., extra duty], 20 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured 
wholly or in chief value of any wire or wires provided for in 
this paragraph shall pay [l1c. per lb extra] the rate of duty 
imposed in this act or in the first section of the act cited 
for amendment upon any wire used in the manufacture of 
such articles: And provided further, That no article made 
from or composed of wire shall pay a less rate of duty than 
[40] 20 per centum ad valorem: And provided further, That 
barbed and all other fence wire [%c. per lb.] and wire fenc- 
ing [1c. per lb. extra] shall be exempt from duty; telegraph, 
telephone and other wires and cables composed of metal 
and rubber, or of metal, rubber and other materials [40 
per cent.], 20 per centum ad valorem; wire heddles or 
healds [25c. per 1000 and 40 per cent. extra duty], 25 per 
centum ad valorem. (Plain wire 38.18 per cent., covered 
with silk, etc., 35 per cent., cold-hammered 37.07 per cent., 
coated 37.23 per cent., manufacturers of wire 44.56 per cent., 
heddles 77.72 per cent. in 1911.) 

14. No article not specially provided for in this act or in 
the first section of the act cited for amendment, which is 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, 
or the sheet, plate, hoop, band or scroll iron or steel herein 
provided for, or of which such tin plate, terne plate, sheet, 
plate, hoop, band or scroll iron or steel shall be the mate- 


steel or 


corset 


rial of chief value, shall pay a lower rate of duty than that 


imposed on the tin plate, terne plate or sheet, plate, hoop, 
band or scroll iron or steel from which it is made, or of 
which it shall be the component thereof of chief vaiue. 

15. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss 
or damage in consequence of rust or of discoloration shall 
be made upon any description of iron or steel, or upon any 
article wholly or partly manufactured of iron or steel, or 
upon any manufacture of iron or steel. 

16. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is 
cast and malleable, of whatever description or form, with- 
out regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, 
whether produced by cementation or converted, cast or 
made from iron or its ores, by the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp- 
Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Mar- 
tin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of either, 
or by a combination of two or more of the processes, or 
their equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which 
produces from iron or its ores a metal either granular or 
fibrous in structure, which- is cast and malleable, excepting 
what is known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed 
and denominated as steel. 

17. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel combined, 
by whatever process made, or in whatever stage of manu- 
facture [15<c. per lb.], 15 per centum ad valorem. (Imports 
in 1911, 31.95 per cent.) 

18. Automobiles, bicycles and motorcycles and finished 
parts of any of the foregoing, not including tires [45 per 
cent.], 40 per centum ad valorem. 

19. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or 
forgings for axles, whether of iron or steel, without refer- 
ence to the stage or state of manufacture, not otherwise 
provided for in this act or in the first section of the act 
cited for amendment [%c. per Ib.], 10 per centum ad val- 
orem: Provided, That when iron or steel axles are im- 
ported fitted in wheels, or parts of wheels, of iron or steel, 
they shall be dutiable at the same rate as the wheels in 
which they are fitted. (Imports in 1911, 14.81 per cent.) 

20. Blacksmith’s hammers, tongs and sledges, track tools, 
wedges and crowbars, whether of iron or steel [1%c. per 
lb.], 10 per centum ad valorem. (Imports in 1911, 17.12 
per cent.) 

21. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, 
finished hinges or hinge blanks, and spiral nut locks and 
washers, whether of iron or steel [1%c. per lb.] 15 per 
centum ad valorem. (Imports in 1911, 29.07 per cent.) 

22. Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to 
and attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at the 


time of importation, when manufactured with round iron 

round steel wire, tempered or untempered, and includi: 
that manufactured with plated wire or other than iron « 
steel wire, or with felt face, wool face, or rubber face clo: 
containing wool [20c. to 55c. per sq. ft.], 30 per centum ; 
valorem. (Imports in 1911, 57.34 per cent.) 

23. Cast-iron pipe of every description [%4c. per Ib 
cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailors 
irons, hatter’s irons and castings and vessels wholly of casi 
iron [8/10c. per lb.], including all castings of iron or cast- 
iron piutcs which have been chiseled, drilled, machined o; 
otherwise advanced in condition [2/10c. per lb. extra duty 
by processes or operations subsequent to the casting process 
but not made up into articles; castings of malleable iron 
not specially provided [7/10c. per lb.] for in this act or in 
the first section of the act cited for amendment; cast hol- 
low ware, coated, glazed or tinned [1%c. per Ib.], 10 pe: 
centum ad valorem. (Pipe 16.30 per cent., andirons 11.17 
per cent., castings 26.16 per cent., malleable castings 13.80 
per cent., hollow ware 20.01 per cent. in 1911.) 

24. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or stee] 
[%e. to 8c. per lb.], 20 per centum ad valorem. (Imports in 
1911, 31.12 per cent.) 

25. Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed or jointed iron or: 
steel tubes, pipes, flues or stays [lc. to 2c. per Ib.], cylin- 
drical or tubular tanks or vessels for holding gas, liquids or 
other material, whether full or empty [30 per cent.], flex- 
ible metal tubing or hose [30 per cent.], not specially pro- 
vided for in this act or in the first section of the act cited 
for amendment, whether covered with wire or other mate- 
rial, or otherwise, including any appliances or attachments 
affixed thereto, welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes or flues 
made from plate metal, and corrugated, ribbed or other- 
wise reinforced against collapsing pressure [2c. per Ilb.], 
and all other iron or steel tubes, finished [30 per cent.] 
not specially provided for in this act or in the first section 
of the act cited for amendment, 20 per centum ad valorem. 
(Tubes 29.01 per cent., cylindrical tanks 29.95 per cent., cyl- 
indrical furnaces 45.71 per cent. in 1911.) 

26. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, 
budding knives, erasers, manicure knives and all knives by 
whatever name known, including such as are denominatively 
mentioned in this act or in the first section of the act 
cited for amendment, which have folding or other than fixed 
blades or attachments, and razors, all the foregoing, whether 
assembled but not fully finished or finished [40 per cent. to 
29c. each and 40 per cent. extra], 35 per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That blades, handles or other parts of any of the 
foregoing knives, razors or erasers shall be dutiable at not 
less than the rate herein imposed upon knives, razors and 
erasers. Scissors and shears and blades for the same, fin- 
ished or unfinished, 30 per centum ad valorem: Provided 
further, That all articles specified in this paragraph shall, 
when imported, have the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name of the country of origin 
die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the shank or 
tang of at least one or, if practicable, each and every blade 
thereof. (Penknives 77.62 per cent., razors 71.30 per cent., 
scissors and shears 52.55 per cent. in 1911.) 

27. Sword blades, and swords and side arms, irrespective 
of quality or use, in part of metal [50 per cent.], 30 per 
centum ad valorem. 

28. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, 
bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, carpenters’ bench, 
curriers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, tanners’, plumb- 
ers’, painters’, palette, artists’, and shoe knives, forks and 
steels, finished or unfinished, with or without handles [not 
under 40 per cent.J, 25 per eentum ad valorem: Provided, 
That all the articles specified in this paragraph, when 
imported, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser, 
and beneath the same the name of the country of origin in- 
delibly stamped or branded thereon in a place that shall not 
be covered thereafter. 

29. Files, file blanks, rasps and floats, of all cuts and 
kinds [25c. to 774%c. per dozen], 25 per centum ad valorem. 
(Imports in 1911, 61.16 per cent.) 

30. Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns and _ rifles, 
parts thereof [25 per cent.], 15 per centum ad valorem. 

31. Breech-loading shotguns and rifles, combination shot- 
guns and rifles, and parts thereof and fittings therefor, in- 
cluding barrels further advanced than rough bored only; 
pistols, whether automatic, magazine or revolving, or parts 
thereof and fittings therefor [75c. each and 25 per cent. extra 
to $6 each and 35 per cent. extra], 35 per centum ad valorem. 
(Imports in 1911, 45.64 per cent.) 

32. Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils or other similiar 
hollow ware, of iron or steel, enameled or glazed with vitre- 
ous glasses, but not ornamented or decorated with litho- 
graphic or other printing [40 per cent.], 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 

33. Needles for knitting or sewing machines [$1 per 1000 
and 25 per cent. extra], latch needles [$1.15 per 1000 and 35 
per cent. extra], crochet needles and tape needles, knitting 


and 








other needles not specially provided for in this act 
e first section of the act cited for amendment, and 
<« of metal [25 per cent.], 25 per centum ad valorem; 
irticles other than the needles. which are specifically 
n this act or in the first section of the act cited for 
ent shall be dutiable as needles unless having an 
d fitted and used for carrying a thread. Needle cases 
ie books furnished with assortments of needles or 
tions of needles and other articles shall pay duty as 
es according to the component material of chief value 
(Imports in 1911, 42.98 per cent.) 
‘ishhooks, 10 per centum ad valorem; fishing rods 
els, artificial flies, artificial baits, snelled hooks, and 
fishing tackle or parts thereof, not specially pro- 
‘or in this act or in the first section of the act cited 
endment, except fishing lines, fishing nets and seines 
cent.], 30 per centum ad valorem. 
Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype 
and plates of other materials, engraved for printing 
cent.], plates of iron or steel engraved or fashioned 
n the production of designs, patterns or impressions 


ss in the process of manufacturing plate or other glass 


cent.], 15 per centum ad valorem; lithographic plates 
or other material engraved, drawn or prepared, 
transfer paper or paper prepared wholly with gly- 
or glycerin combined with other materials, containing 
mprints taken from lithographic plates [50 per cent.], 
centum ad valorem. 
Rivets, studs, and steel points, lathed, machined, or 
tened, and rivets or studs for nonskidding automobile 
{5 per cent.J, and rivets of iron or steel, not specially 
ded for in this act or in the first section of the act cited 
mendment [1%4c. per Ib.] 20 per céentum ad valorem. 
Imports in 1911, 39.76 per cent.) 
Crosscut saws, saw mills, pit and drag saws, circular 
steel band saws, finished or further advanced than 
tempered and polished, hand, back, and all other saws, not 
specially provided for in this act’ or in the first section of 
the act cited for amendment [5c. per linear ft. to 5c. per Ib. 
and 20 per cent. extra], 12 per centum ad valorem. (Cross- 
cut saws 17.35 per cent., pit and drag saws 31.44 per cent., 
circular saws 20 per cent., band saws 30.26 per cent., hand 
ind back saws 25 per cent. in 1911.) 
38. Serews, commonly called wood screws, made of iron 
steel [8c. to 10c. per Ib.J], 25 per centum ad valorem. 
Imports in 1911, 54.33 per cent.) 
39. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed 
n chief value of iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or 
and tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partially fin- 
shed [50 per cent.], 30 per centum ad valorem. 
10. Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made 
on or steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, 
ther wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomo- 
car, or other railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or 
partly manufactured [1%4c. per lb.], 25 per centum ad valo- 
n (50.63 per cent. in 1911); ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
blanks for the same, without regard to the degree of 
nufaeture [le. per Ib.], 10 per centum ad valorem ‘(14 
ent. in 1911): Provided, That when wheels for railway 
parts thereof, of iron or steel, are imported 
iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles 
together shall be dutiable at the same rate as is provided 
wheels when imported separately. (Total paragraph, 
per cent. in 1911.) 

\luminum, aluminum scrap and alloys of any kind, 
ch aluminum is the component material of chief value, 
de form [7e. per 1b.], aluminum in plates, sheets, bars, 
ods |lle. per lb.j]; barium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, 

and alloys of which said metals are the 
material of chief value [3c. per lb. and 25 per 
, 25 per centum ad valorem. (46.19 per cent. in 1911.) 
‘2, Antimony, as regulus or metal [1%c. per Ib.] (26 per 
n 1911), antimony ore, stibnite and matte containing 
ony but not containing more than 10 per centum of 

lc. per lb.] (26.98 per cent. in 1911), 10 per centum ad 
on the antimony contents therein contained: Pro- 
That all importations of antimony-bearing ores 
atte containing antimony the duties shall be estimated 
port of entry, and a bond given in double the amount 
estimated duties for the transportation of the ores 
mmon carriers bonded for the transportation of ap- 
or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped 

ng or smelting establishments, whether designated as 
warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores 

1 establishment, they shall be sampled according to 
cial methods under the supervision of Government 
who shall be stationed at such establishment, and 
submit the samples thus obtained to a Govern- 
issayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
hall make a proper assay of the sample and report 
‘sult to the proper customs officers, and the import 
shall be liquidated thereon, except in case of ores that 
8! be removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined for 
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therwise, 


ses, OF 


potassium, 
mponent 


on 
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exportation as provided by law, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to 
enforce the provisions of this paragraph; antimony, oxide of 
{1%c. per Ib. and _25 per cent.] (53.07 per cent. in 1911), 25 
per centum ad valorem. 

43. Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured 
[25 per cent.] 15 per centum ad valorem. (25 per cent. in 
1911.) 

44. Bauxite, or beauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise 
advanced in condition from its natural state [$1 per ton], 
10 per centum ad valorem.(25.3 per cent. in 1911.) 

45. Bronze powder, hrocades, flitters, and metallies [12c. 
per lb.] (57.33 in 1911); bronze, or Dutch-metal or aluminum, 
in leaf [6c. per 100 leaves] (41.06 in 1911), 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 

46. Copper, in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, sheets, 
rods, pipes, and copper bottoms [2%c. per Ib.] (11.48 per 
cent. in 1911), sheathing or yellow metal of which copper is 
the component material of chief value, and not composed 
wholly or in part of iron ungalvanized [2c. per Ib.}] (10.97 
per cent. in 1911), 5 per centum ad valorem. 

47. Gold leaf [35c. per 100 leaves equivalent to 334 x 3% 
in., in proportion for larger sizes], 35 per centum ad valo- 
rem. (38.65 per cent. in 1911.) 

48. Silver leaf [10c. per 100 leaves], 30 per centum ad 
valorem. (87.70 per cent. in 1911.) 

49. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief 
value of gold, silver, or other metal [5c. per Ib.] (10.45 per 
cent. in 1911), 10 per centum ad valorem; bullions and metal 
threads, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame 
or lahn [5e. per Ib. and 30 per cent.] (35.20 per cent. in 
1911), 30 per centum ad valorem; fabrics, laces, embroid- 
eries, braids galloons, trimmings, ribbons, beltings, orna- 
ments, toys, or other articles, made wholly or in chief value 
of “tinsel wire, lame or lahn, bullions, or metal threads 
[15c. per lb. and 60 per cent.) (63.76 per cent. in 1911), 40 
per centum ad valorem. 

50. Hooks and eyes, metallic, whether loose, carded, or 
otherwise [4%c. per Ib. and 15 per cent.], 15 per centum ad 
valorem. (32.61 per cent. in 1911.) 

51. Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, and lead dross [1%c. 
per lb.], 25 per centum ad valorem upon the lead contained 
therein (52.77 in 1911): Provided, That on all importations of 
lead-bearing ores the duties shall be estimated at the port 
of entry, and a bond given in double the amount of such 
estimated duties for the transportation of the ores by com- 
mon carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or 
unappraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or 
smelting establishments, whether designated+ as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at 
such establishments they shall be sampled according to 
commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Govern- 
ment assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall make a proper assay of the sample and report 
the result to the proper customs officers, and the import 
entries shall be liquidated thereon, except in cases of ores 
that shall be removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined 
for exportation as provided by law. And the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations 
to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

52. Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, 
lead in any form not specially provided for in this section, 
old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead 
fit only to be remanufactured [2%c. per lb.] (93.59 per cent. 
in 1911); lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead 
wire [2sc. per Ib.] (52.75 per cent. in 1911); all the fore- 
going 25 per centum ad valorem. (Total paragraph, 93.38 
per cent. in 1911.) 

53. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, and 
metals unwrought, whether capable of being wrought or 
not, not specially provided for in this act or in the first sec- 
tion of the act cited for amendment, (20 per cent.j, 10 per 
centum ad valorem; monazite sand and thorite [4c. per 
lb.] (44.82 per cent. in 1911); thorium, oxide of and salts 
of; gas mantles treated with chemicals or metallic oxides; 
and gas-mantle scrap consisting in chief value of metallic 
oxides [40 per cent.], 25 per centum ad valorem. 

54. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel 
is a component material of chief value, in pigs, ingots, 
bars, rods, or plates [6c. per lb.] (16.80 per cent. in 1911), 
10 per centum ad valorem; sheets or strips [35 per cent.), 
20 per centum ad valorem. (Total paragraph, 18.05 per cent. 
in 1911.) 

55. Pens, metallic [except gold, 12c. per gross; nib-and 
barrel in one piece, 15c. per gross], 25 per centum ad valo- 
rem. (Total paragraph, 48.78 per cent. in 1911.) 

56. Penholder tips, penholders and parts thereof [5c. per 
gross and 25 per cent.] (28.95 per cent. in 1911); gold pens 
[25 per cent.]; fountain pens, and stylographic pens [30 per 
cent.]; combination penholders, comprising penholder, pen- 
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cil, rubber eraser, automatic stamp, or other attachment 
{45 per cent.], 25 per centum ad valorem. 

57. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, includ- 
ing hair, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; any of the 
foregoing composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel, or 
other base metal, not plated with gold or silver, and not 
commonly known as jewelry [35 per cent.J, 20 per centum 
ad valorem. 

58. Quicksilver [7c. per Ib.] (13.24 per cent. in 1911), 10 
per centum ad valorem. The flasks, bottles, or other vessels 
in which quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty as they would be subjected to if imported 
empty. 

59. Type metal, on the lead contained therein [l¥c. per 
lb.] (33.54 per cent. in 1911), and new types [25 per cent.], 
15 per centum ad valorem. 

60. Watch movements including time-detectors, whether 
imported in cases or not [7 jewels and less, 75c., graduated 
up to $3 each and 25 per cent. for above 17 jewels) (51.84 
per cent. in 1911); watch cases and parts of watches, chro- 
nometers, box or ship, and parts thereof [40 per cent.]; 
lever clock movements having jewels in the escapement, 
and clocks containing such movements [$1 each and 40 per 
cent.] (53.20 per cent. in 1911); all other clocks and parts 
thereof, not otherwise provided for in this act or in the 
first section of the act cited for amendment, whether sep- 
arately packed or otherwise, not composed wholly or in 
chief value of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, or earthen- 
ware [40 per cent.], 30 per centum ad valorem; all jewels 
for use in the manufacture of watches or clocks [10 per 
cent.], 10 per centum ad valorem; enameled dials for watches 
or other instruments [3c. each and 40 per cent.] (98.16 per 
cent in 1911), 35 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That all 
watch and clock dials, whether attached to movements or 
not, shall have indelibly painted or printed thereon the 
country of origin, and that all watch movements, lever clock 
movements with jewels in the escapement, whether im- 
ported assembled or knocked down for reassembling, and 
cases of foreign manufacture, shall have the name of the 
manufacturer and country of manufacture cut, engraved, or 
die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the plate of the 
movement and the inside of the case, respectively; and the 
movements shall also have marked thereon by one of the 
methods indicated the number of jewels and adjustments, 
said number to be expressed both in words and in Arabic 
numerals; and none of the aforesaid articles shall be deliv- 
ered to the importer unless marked in exact conformity to 
this direction. 

61. Zine in blocks or pigs and zine dust [1%c. per Ib.] 
(28.57 per cent. in 1911); in sheets [1%c. per Ib.] (25.48 per 
cent. in 1911); and old and worn-out zinc fit only to be re- 
manufactured [l1c. per lb.] (25.60 per cent. in 1911), 15 per 
centum ad valorem. 

62. Cans, boxes, packages, and other containers of all 
kinds (except such as are hermetically sealed by soldering 
or otherwise), composed wholly or in chief value of metal! 
lacquered or printed by any process of lithography what- 
ever, if filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be 
dutiable or free [4c. per lb. and 35 per cent.] (66.53 per cent. 
in 1911), 30 per centum ad valorem; but no cans, boxes, 
packages, or containers of any kind, of the capacity of five 
pounds or under, subject to duty under this paragraph, 
shall pay less duty than if the same were imported empty; 
and the dutiable value of the same shall include all pack- 
ing charges, cartons, wrappings, envelopes, and printed mat- 
ter accompanying them when such cans, boxes, packages, 
or containers are imported wholly or partly filled with mer- 
chandise exempt from duty (except liquids and merchandise 





commercially known as drugs) and which is com 
dealt in at wholesale in the country of original expor: . (joy 
in bulk or in packages exceeding five pounds in caps ity. 
Provided, That paper, cardboard, or pasteboard wrap) ings 
or containers that are made and used only for the purjoge 
of holding or containing the article with which the 
filled, and after such use are mere waste material, shai! no; 
be dutiable unless their contents are dutiable. 

63. Bottle caps of metal, whether plain or colored, wiixeq 
lacquered, enameled, lithographed, or embossed in ee 
[%c. per lb.] (54.88 per cent. in 1911), 30 per centun aq 
valorem. 

64. All steam engines [30 per cent.], 15 per centum aq 
valorem; embroidering machines, and lace-making machines, 
including machines for making lace curtains, nets, or net. 
tings [45 per cent.], 25 per centum ad valorem. 

65. Nippers and pliers of all kinds wholly or partly man- 
ufactured [8c. per lb. and 40 per cent.], 30 per centum aq 
valorem. 

66. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this 
act or in the first section of the act cited for amendment, 
composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, o 
other metal, and whether partly or wholly manufactured 
[45 per cent.], 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Free List 


That on and after the day following the passage of this 
act the articles mentioned in the following paragraphs shall, 
when imported into the United States or into any of its 
possessions (except the Philippines Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila), be exempt from duty: 

67. Iron ore, including Manganiferous iron ore, and the 
dross or residuum from burnt pyrites [l5e. per ton.] (4.23 
per cent. in 1911). 

68. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to 
lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or 
ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other prepara- 
tion, with or without buckles or fastenings, for baling cot- 
ton or any other commodity [3/10c. per lb.] (29.07 per cent. 
in 1911). 

69. Barbed and all other fence wire [%c. per lb.] (30 per 
cent. in 1911), and wire fencing. 

70. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel [4/10c. per lb.] 
(14.12 per cent. in 1911); horseshoe nails, hob nails, and al! 
other wrought iron or steel nails not specially provided fo: 
in this act or in the first section of the act cited for amend- 
ment [1%c. per 1b.] (9.82 per cent. in 1911); wire staples, 
wire nails made of wrought iron or steel [4/10c. and c. 
per lb., according to length and gauge] (11.95 per cent. in 
1911); spikes (87.88 per cent. in 1911), nuts, and washers 
(10.76 per cent. in 1911), and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of 
wrought iron or steel [*%c. per Ilb.] (21.08 per cent. in 1911), 
and cut tacks, brads, or sprigs [5c. and %c. per Ib.]. 

71. Tungsten-bearing ores of all kinds [10 per cent.] 

72. Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, including calamine [con- 
taining less than 10 per cent. zine, free; graduated duties on 
10 per cent. zine ores and up, to le. per lb. on contained 
zine] (55.64 per cent. in 1911). 

73. Cash registers, linotype and all typesetting machines, 
machine tools, printing presses, sewing machines, type- 
writers, and tar and oil spreading machines used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and in improving them 
by the use of road preservatives, all the foregoing whether 
imported in whole or in parts, including repair parts [30 
per cent.] 
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THE IRON 


The Oliver Grinder 


use of Hyatt roller bearings is the especially dis- 
feature in the new No. 8 tool grinder which has 
ecently brought out by the W. W. Oliver Mfg. 
This machine-is said to be a 
nprovement over the ordinary type of grinder and 
ilso emphasized that by its use the cost of opera- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


- reduced to a minimum. 


e use of the Hyatt roller bearings, not only cushions 
cks encountered in operation, but presents a line of 
In addi- 
bearing also serves as an oil reservoir and oil dis- 
is self-cleaning and requires oiling only at long 
ils. The bearings are lubricated through dustproof 
which are sunk in the bearing shells and when the 
bearings are oiled it is emphasized that only a hit- 


t extending the full length of the bearing. 


t 


required to secure perfect lubrication. 


r 


ned to conform with the legislative enactments of 


spindle is made from machine steel and is accur- 
The guards, which have been 


round and machined. 





Ball Bearing Grinder, Built by the W. W. Oliver Mfg. 


Company, 


Juffalo, 


ie 


arious states, are of light construction but are never- 


less heavy enough to protect the operator. 


The water 


is placed in a convenient location for the workman 
on a suitable table for -holding tools, etc., in the 
of the machine, 
following table gives the principal dimensions and 


ations of the tool: 


f spindle in bearings, 
ee Xe Se oe 
WN. oe ds 9d ¥ a0 bs ote 


between 
between 
bearings, im.........- 


f spindle 


distance 


aca o's ands & y «© reteede 


hetween floor ard spindle center, in........... 
between table and spindle center, in.......... 


driving pulley, in.. 

th of driving pulley, in 
grinder, r.p.m........ 
of grinder, Ib...... 
eight of grinder, lb.. 


16 


is grinder is intended for use with wheels 8 in. in 
ter and 1 in. wide with a %-in. hole for mounting 


spindle. 


regular equipment of grinder. 


These wheels are, however, not included 
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Electrically Driven Rotary Sand Sifter 


The Arcade rotary sand sifter has been built for driving 
by the direct attached electric motor, as the accompanying 
cut will show. The general features of this sifter have 
already been outlined in these pages, one article appearing 
in the issue of April 27, 1911, and no special explanation 
will therefore be necessary at this time other than to men- 
tion that the sifter 
has two cylinders 
of wire mesh, both 
30 in. long, the in- 
ner 14 in. in diam- 
eter and the outer 
24 in. in diameter, 
mounted ona 
heavy frame 
which revolves. 
By means of a se- 
ries of rollers and 
lugs the cylinders 
are jolted four 
times during each 
revolution, this ac- 
tion being to break 
lumps and prevent 
the. sand from 
clogging the mesh. 
The sifter is built for hand operation, a crank arm being 
attached to the axis of the cylinders, which may also be 
operated by a compressed air motor; in this case an oscil- 
lating air cylinder is mounted where the clectric motor is 
and turns a crank arm instead of driving a worm and 
wheel as is done with the electric motor attachment. The 
machine has a total hight of 3 ft. 9 in. and is 2 ft. 5 in. 
wide. The inner cylinder is ordinarily of ™%4-in. mesh, 
while the outer cylinder is given a size of opening to suit 
demands. 





Arcade Rotary Sand Sifter 


Springfield Branch, National Metal Trades 
Association | 


The Springfield Branch, National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, and the Connecticut Valléy’ Metal. Trades. Assc- 
ciation held their annual meeting ‘at Springfield, Mass., 
January 19, with a large attendance. Officers were elected 
for the year as follows: President, F. C. Breakspear, A. 
G. Spalding & Brothers Mfg. Company, Chicopee; vice- 
president, Charles P. Fay, J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls; secretary, Albert E. Smith, Knox 
Automobile Company, Springfield; treasurer, Springfield 
National Bank. Executive Committee—R. D. Reed, H. B. 
Smith Company, Westfield; F. C. Feiker, Northampton 
Cutlery Company, Northampton; T J. Rider, Rider-Bagg 
Company, Springfield; A. J. Tucker, Cheeney Bigelow 
Wire Works, Springfield; C. W. Richards, Stevens-Duryea 
Company, Chicopee Falls, and George A. Ludington, Fisk 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Henry D. 
Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
R. I., who made a forceful address on the relations of the 
manufacturer to the employee and the methods which 
should be adopted in attaining the desired cooperation be- 
tween them. He condemned the attempts to gain these 
ends by means of legislation. M. W. Alexander, Lynn, 
Mass., of the General Electric Company, and a-member of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Compensation for In- 
dustrial Accidents, spoke interestingly on the new Massa- 
chusetts compensation act. The other speakers were J. J. 
Feeley, a prominent Boston lawyer, and Mayor E. H. 
Lathrop of Springfield. The associations have had a very 
successful year. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, of which E. S 
Jackman & Co. are agents, has established at Sixteenth 
and Connecticut streets, San Francisco, Cal, a new 
branch under the*management of E. O. Reynolds, assisted 
by H. S. Norman, Alfred Olsen and a competent staff of 
experienced tool steel men, for the sale of Firth-Sterling 
Blue Chip high-speed steel, Firth-Sterling special tool steel 
and other Firth-Sterling brands. 


a 
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THE IRON 


The Barnes 26-In. Drill 


A new tool which is designated by the builder as its No. 
9 26-in. high-speed geared drill has been recently developed 
by the W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. This 
drill has a sliding head and is provided with back gears, 
positive power feed and automatic stop, and a quick re- 
turn lever for the spindle. The equipment also includes 
steel-crown gearing, a double splined spindle and a roller 
thrust bearing. As far as possible all the levers have been 
located so as to make them convenient for the operator 
without requiring him to leave his regular place and to 
add to the rapidity of the drill’s operation. 

One of the special features which it is claimed has not 
been available on a drilling machine before is the employ- 
ment of a new and patented type of lower feed mechanism 
which gives a universal control of the drilling spindle. In 
this way the operator has the choice of two automatic 
stops so that the combination can be set to disengage the 
worm from the worm gear, thus permitting the drill spin- 
dle to return quickly from drilling or reaming operations 
or the lighter feed gears can be disengaged, an arrange- 
ment which stops the feed but leaves the worm and the 
worm gear in mesh. This latter arrangement is an advan- 
tage in performing accurate facing and combination tool 
operations. 

The speed box which is the company’s standard type 
though of simple construction is nevertheless strong and 
durable and provides nine changes by employing only nine 
gears. The levers are conveniently located for the oper- 
ator and the action of the box is said to be smooth and 
rapid. 

Eight feed changes ranging from 0.006 to 0.064 in. per 
revolution of the spindle are obtained by the use of the 
builder’s standard positive self feed. The use of this feed 


Two Views of the No. 9 26-In. High Speed Geared Drill, 
the W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. 
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enables the drill to be employed for reamer work, drilling 
in steel or boring in cast iron: and will increase the ca- 
pacity of the drill from 15 to 25 per cent. The advantage 
of this arrangement is that there are no belts to slip or 
to be shifted, all the changes being effected by the simple 
movement of a lever. 
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The following table gives the principal dimens 
and specifications of the drill: 


Over-all hight, in 

Maximum distance between spindle and base, in 
Minimum distance between spindle and base, in 
Maximum distance between spindle and table, in 
Diameter of column, in 

Diameter of spindle, in 

Width of column face, 

Travel of sliding head, 

Travel of spindle, i 

Morse taper of spindle 

Number of feed changes 

Minimum feed per revolution of spindle, in 
Maximum feed, per revolution of spindle, in 
Table travel, 

Size of table, in 

Number of speed changes 

Minimum speed, r.p.m 

Maximum speed, r.p.m 

Diameter of driving pulleys, in 

Face width of driving pulleys, in 

Diameter of crown gear, in 

Diameter of bevel pinion, i 

Face width of crown gears, 

Speed of countershaft, r.p.m 

Floor space, in 

Weight, Ib. 


The following are furnished as extras at a slight ad- 
ditional cost; geared tapping attachment, oil pump attach- 
ment, quarter-turn countershaft and electric motor drive 
In the case of the motor drive the motor is mounted on 
the base of the drill and the driving belt runs directly 
from the motor to the speed box at the top of the drill, 


Impurities in Iron and Corrosion 


The following extract is made from a paper on “Real 
Purity in Iron,” read by G. H. Charls, of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, before the Na 
tional Corrugated Culvert Association: 

“In striving for the greatest 
possible purity in iron, for years 
the only ingredients considered 
were sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
manganese and silicon. No atten- 
tion was given to other impurities 
which have been found to be just 
as harmful, possibly more so. It is 
now known that the elimination of 
all impurities that differ electro- 
chemically from iron is absolutely 
essential if the highest grade of 
durability is desired. 

“The reduction of sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, manganese and 
silicon contents of metal made in 
the open hearth furnace, with a 
total disregard of the copper, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen vcon- 
tents means that the metal low in 
the first five impurities may be 
very inferior to the poorest grade 
of Bessemer steel. Especially is 
this true if the manganese and 

oxygen contents are not carefully reduced to a minimum 
Manganese is the only positive element appearing in 
iron or steel. When moisture starts an electrolytic 
action, the manganese in steel (which is always there 
in segregated form) must of necessity go into solution 
and be carried to the negative pole. This is the cause 
of that form of corrosion known as “pitting,” which is so 
common and noticeable in steel and is the reason man- 
ganese is regarded as perhaps the most harmful impurity. 

“Oxygen, on the other hand, is perhaps the most nega- 
tive impurity and is therefore a great accelerator of elec- 
trolytic action, causing rust and quick decay. * For this 
reason its effect is almost as disastrous as that of man- 
ganese. Therefore, it is evident that in order to positivel) 
know just how pure the metal is, the consumer must either 
submit samples to a reliable testing laboratory, or insist 
upon the manufacturer giving a written guarantee or bond, 
insuring the total amount of all impurities appearing in 
his product, including sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, man- 
ganese, silicon, copper, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. 

“It has been found that an iron containing a minimum 
amount of all impurities, guaranteed by the manufacturers 
to be less than 16-100 of 1 per cent., is durable, reliable and 
worthy of confidence.” 
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‘rangement of Flooring with Regard to 
Sprinklers 


e designs for the ordinary shop or mill are usually 
| into material effect before the question of sprinklers 
en up. It may then be discovered that a different 
o of the timbers might have made a material change 
ost of the sprinkler system. Of course, prices will 
with localities, but, taking a given case, an interest- 
smparison may be made: 
e fundamental rule of the insurance company was 
o sprinklers should be called upon to serve a plain 
e exceeding 100 sq. ft. between timbers, and that for 
ess undivided space, unless a very small one, one 
ikler would be required. Fortunately, the building was 
ut on a 20-ft. unit basis, and in the case of the roof, 
timbers, which were 20 ft. long, were spaced fo ft. on 
rs, keeping just within the limit which called for two 
klers for 200 sq. ft. of space. But the main floors were 
ned for the spacing of timbers 20 ft. long on 4-ft. 
leaving 3 ft. between timbers, and establishing a 
surface under the floors measuring approximately 
-x 20 ft., or 60 sq. ft. As a result, five sprinklers were 
red instead of four in a given 20 ft. square, an in- 
ease of 20 per cent. in the sprinkler cost over what was 
ired for the same total roof area. 
this particular case, where the sprinkler equipment 
; installed on the basis of $3 per head, the cost for two 
rs was about $800 more than would have been neces- 
cary if it had been given an apportunitty to serve the mini- 
mum area of 100 sq. ft. Here the expense of a framing 
irrangement to secure the minimum cost of sprinkler sys- 
tem per square foot would have increased the size of tim- 
ers, while increasing their spacing on centers at a cost 
probably about equal to the saving in sprinklers. But in 
another building, in the same group, designed on different 
lines, the opportunity for a net saving was _ sufficiently 
manifest to attract attention and suggest the necessity of 
giving thought to a matter not often considered. 


Continuous Foundry Systems 


In a leaflet recently issued by the Hooper-Falkenau 

gineering Company, New York, a general statement is 

made of the features of continuous feundry systems. Such 

stems are designed to save losses in time, space and 

rt required in shoveling sand and in carrying molds, 

sks, iron and castings. In answering the question, What 

the minimum tonnage to which continuous foundry 

hods are applicable? it is stated that the idea is en- 

irely erroneous that there is a direct relation between 

ndry methods and tonnage. It is urged that while it is 

lent that foundry with a large tonnage can use the 

tinuous system successfully it is equally true that a 

indry with a small output may derive still greater benefit, 

the labor per ton of castings is much more. There 

‘w fifteen or more continuous foundry systems in 

in this country, some of them dating back 20 

The mother patents covering the method have 

ically expired. The abandonment of several con- 

ls systems is attributed to insufficient investigation 

vners and builders. It is noted that all operations do 

ise during the entire period that the conveying ap- 

is stopped, since sufficient capacity is provided at 

peration to give the necessary elasticity. In the 

stem, handled by Mr. Hooper, the machinery was 

but 2 per cent in a year’s time, this including 

tor changes of patterns, on account of hot weather 

all other causes. One system in a large foundry 

es the use of a mold nearly 7 ft. square, weighing 
ete with cores nearly four tons. 


the annual election last week of the Wagner Elec- 
mpany, St. Louis, Mo. W. A. Layman was elected 
lent and general manager, former President S. M. 
being made chairman of the board. The other off- 
re J. W. Bell, vice-president; Albert Blair, secretary ; 
Thomas, treasurer; M. S. Allcorn and W. S. 
assistant secretaries; Walter Robbins, assistant 
manager, and S. M. Dodd, W. K. Bixby, Thomas 
st, J. W. Bell, A. Blair, J. Campbell and W. A. Lay- 


rectors, 
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Hydraulic Locomotive Journal Press 


For pressing journal-box bearings into and out of 
place, the Watson-Stillman Company, 190 Fulton street, 
New York City, has recently completed a hydraulic press 
for F. F. Gaines, superintendent of motive power of the 
Central of Georgia Railway. Although this press was de- 
signed primarily for removing and inserting bearings in 
locomotive journal boxes, it can, nevertheless, be used for 
broaching, key-seating, putting gears on shafts, pressing 
bearings, handling mandrels and general railroad shop 
work where heavy pieces have to be forced together. 

From one end of the press a crane bracket and beam 
are extended, thus enabling the work to be swung into 
the press without very much manual labor. Upon the 





A New Hydraulic Press for serie and Removing Locomotive 
atson-Stillma Eo 


n 


Journal Bearings Built by the mpany, 


New York City 


pedestal at the top of the press is mounted an electric 


* motor which drives the pump shaft through back gears and 


upon the other end of the shaft are located the two pump 
eccentrics. The pump pistons are both % in. in diam- 
eter and have a stroke of 2 in., the legs supporting the 
pedestal acting as reservoirs for the pumps. In the press 
shown the operating valve is a single screw stem valve 
which releases the pressure from the work when it is 
opened and starts the ram down when closed. To pre- 
vent the press from becoming dangerously overloaded a 
safety valve is installed in connection with the pump. 
Two sizes of hydraulic press having capacities of 60 and 
100 tons respectively are built and it can also be furnished 
for operation by hand power or a belt drive if desired. 


The Publicity and Industrial Bureau of Ottawa, Canada, | 


has issued an attractive 48-page booklet calling attention to 
the advantage of that city as the great cheap power city. 
After a brief table giving the principal points of interest 
about the city, the facilities which it affords for the man- 
ufacturer and: the capitalist are taken up and discussed. 
Half-tone engravings showing views of the’ city as well 
as illustrations of the principal buildings are scattered 
throughout the booklet. A six-page list of the different 
industries located’in the city is given and a folding map 
of the city and its environs is included. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap in the Chicago Market 


A New Alignment Due to Noteworthy Changes 
in the Trade Which Have Developed in 


Recent Years—No 


By t. ¥. 


It is quite: apparent, even to the casual observer, that 
some noteworthy changes have taken place in the Chicago 
scrap market which have an important bearing ‘on the 
present situation. Since these changes are the result of 
developments covering a considerable period, it seems 
worth while to review the causes that have led up to the 
new alignment, together with the features of interest col- 
lateral thereto. 


Two Years of Declining Prices 


For the past two years'the trend of values has been 
almost steadily downward, with the exception of a few 
brief periods of reaction, each of which quickly gave way 
to more pronounced depression. The common experience 
in years past has been that after a prolonged stretch of 
low prices scrap has accumulated in dealers’ yards, and at 
the first signs of renewed activity only a slight improve- 
ment in prices was needed to bring out all the material 
that the market would stand. At this time, however, this 
rifle seems to be wholly inoperative. Prices have already 
advanced on an average of $1 to $1.50 a ton above the 
bottom line of values reached before the turn came. But 
there is not enough scrap coming into the market to pro 
duce even a temporary recession in values through over- 
supply. It was first thought that this unexpected result 
was due to the holding of large quantities of stock by 
dealers, who were unable to unload without ‘taking too 
heavy a loss. While this is doubtless a contributing fac 
tor, developments seem to indicate that it is at least not 
the primary cause. The truth is that the entire tonnage 
of scrap tied up on this account is very small—much less, 
indeed, than the normal average, or, for that matter, less 
than it has been at any time in years. Three years ago 
an estimate was made of the amount of scrap then stored 
in Chicago yards and it was found that three of the lead- 
ing dealers were carrying approximately 125,000 tons. All 
these concerns were strongly capitalized and operated 
speculatively on a large scale. In the meantime, however, 
all three have liquidated and gone out of business and, 
while one or two new firms have started up, their place 
in the market has by no means been filled. 


No Large Stocks Accumulated 


As matters now stand there is not nearly the scrap 
storage capacity in Chicago yards that there was three 
years ago. Neither are the existing yards carrying any- 
thing like a proportionate amount of stock. For more 
than a year dealers have adhered to the policy of quick 


turns, taking into their yards as small a portion of their © 


purchases as possible. By a gradual process, therefore, 
they have diminished their holdings so that they have 
relatively littke now on hand and scarcely anything that 
they care to sell at the present range of prices. 

The only large accumulation in the Chicago district 
to-day is held by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail 
road Company in its yards at Corwith. This is variously 
estimated between 50,000 and 75,000 tons, with the prob 
ability that it is nearer the latter than the former figure 
It has been positively stated that no part of this stock 
will be moved until there is an advance of several dollars 
a ton from the present price; and that the determination 
has been expressed to carry it another year if necessary. 
This, then, is not available for present market require 
ments and need not be taken into consideration. There 
is. of course, more or less miscellaneous material being 
carried by the smaller dealers which will foot up- a con 
siderable tonnage. The large part of it, however, is of a 
more or less inferior grade, such as can only be sold to 
advantage on a strong market and jit is an exception to 
the rule stated above in that it has cost the owners con- 
siderably more than they could realize for it now. Its 
purchase having been financed largely by banks, there is 
no course open to them but to hold on. A number of 


Great Accumulations 
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such dealers, in reply to inquiries upon this point, have 
said that they will not move any part of their stock until 
prices are considerably higher than they are now. 

With no large reserve stocks available to draw f: 
the market is practically dependent upon the railroads 
and manufacturers for its current supply. It is the prac- 
tice of most of the Western roads te move scrap as fast 
us it is picked up and sorted, but there ‘is very little op- 
portunity for the prosecution of this work during the 
winter months except in southern territory. Naturally, 
therefore, shipments, even normally, cannot be very heavy 
during the winter. Manufacturers other than the stee! 
mills are not enthusiastic about moving their scrap at 
the prices which prevail and have been contented to let it 
pile up. Taken altogether, there seems to be good and 
sufficient reason for the absence of the usual rush of 
offerings on an advancing market. 


The Wrought Scrap Situation 


As a rule, the bar mills follow a forehanded policy with 
respect to their scrap supply. It appears now that the 
mills of this district are, almost without exception, short 
of scrap and in some.cases are said to be unloading direct 
from car to‘furnace. Until the past few weeks the out- 
look for their business has not been such as to justify 
stocking up and they have been operating upon such a 
small scale that it was possible to pick up material enough, 
in small lots and at bargain prices, to keep them going. 
But the recent placing of large car orders and other rail 
road business, together with a better outlook generally, 
has produced a sudden change in the entire situation. At 
the outset the mills booked a large amount of business, 
believing they would have no difficulty in picking up scrap 
enough to fill the orders. Very soon it was found that 
however much scrap there might be in the country, not 
much of it was available. The scramble for wrought 
grades offered in recent railroad lists gives evidence of 
the urgent demand from this quarter. 


Speculation Less than Formerly 


\nother marked feature of difference between present 
and former methods, observed in this market, is the decline 
in speculative dealing by brokers. An almost unvarying 
succession of losses sustained in efforts to anticipate the 
course of prices during the past year or more has dis- 
couraged further attempts at speculation. For years brok- 
ers have been accustomed to make sales from time to time, 
when the material was not in hand, trusting for their profit 
to changes in the market that might come in the time in- 
tervening before delivery. Now, however, the practice of 
buying and selling strictly on the market is being closely 
adhered to by all interests. There are, in consequence, 
no short or long interests of any moment and values are 
not affected by artificial influences. 

One pecvliarity of the Chicago market is its restricted 
outlet for heavy melting steel. There are in effect but 
two consumers of this grade of any consequence—the In- 
land Steel Company and the Grand Crossing Tack Com- 
pany. Both are said to be well supplied; at least they 
are not compelled to come into the market for immediate 
requirements. It is not so surprising, therefore, that melt- 
ing steel, which usually leads all other grades in demand, 
should be lagging behind in this movement. So long as 
the spread between the price here and at Pittsburgh does 
not admit of shipment to that or other points, there is no 
need for local consumers to overbid the market. 


St. Louis Supplies Not a Factor 


The St. Louis market in the past has been an available 
source of supply when more direct channels have failed 
to furnish enough material to meet local requirements. 
Brokers have at times found it profitable to meet their 
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ict obligations by shipments from St. Louis and 
trades were by no means uncommon, But for a 
ind a half or more there has been no occasion to 
operations in that direction, for the reason that 
pply available in this market through more direct 
s has been sufficient to meet all demands. Now, 
it might be desirable to draw upon the St. Louis 
it is found that the conditions operative here 
ise prevail there. Stocks there have also been de- 
during the long period of depression and brokers 

t shipments from that source are, for the time be- 
least, out of the question. Being the principal 

et for the West and Southwest, St. Louis draws 
ry and shop scrap from a wide area, reaching as 
uth as Texas and Louisiana. It also secures a large 
ce from the railroads centering there. That it is 
resent factor in the Chicago situation simply goes 
w the widespread effect of low prices in retarding 
llection and marketing of scrap, which furnishes a 
tantial reason for the limited available supply at this 


New Publications 


Industrial Depressions, or Iron the Barometer of Trade. 
George H. Hull. Pages 2°7, 834x5% in., with dia 
grams, tables and appendices. Published by Frederick 

\. Stokes Company, New York, Price $2.75 net. 


the many years of his connection with the pig iron 
rade Mr. Hull has written much on the bearing of prices 

n and steel on industrial depressions. The iron trade 
is familiar with his advocacy of the carrying of consider- 
able stocks of pig iron in warrant yards as an equalizing 
nfluence, his contention being that such stocks, which could 
be drawn upon in times of rapidly increasing consumption, 
would tend to prevent the spectacular advances in prices 
noticed so frequently in the history .of the American iron 
trade and followed by equally rapid declines. 

In his book Mr. Hull analyzes the causes of industrial 
depressions with a view to proposing a practical remedy 
for such as result from industrial derangements. He dis- 
tinguishes periods of industrial depression from financial 
panics and points out the confusing effect of confounding 
he causes of the two. He discusses at length the nine 
periods of industrial depressions, as distinguished from 
inics, which have occurred in the United States and 

ope since 1800. The theories propounded by various 
ivestigating commissions are considered and the remedies 

it have been proposed. He says of the efforts of nine 
vernment commissions in seven different countries to 
ver the causes of depressions that these investigations 

e left the subject almost as. much a mystery as before 
mclusion Mr. Hull reaches, and which he approaches 

great deliberateness, withholding a direct statement of 
through many chapters, is that the high price of con- 
ruction is the cause of industrial depressions. He con- 
tends that the history of each depression shows that it was 
receded by an abnormal advance in the cost of construc- 
and that no such advance in prices of construction has 
taken place which was net followed by an industrial 
ession. In his chapter proposing the remedy he says: 

‘\hat the industries have suffered from most in the 

s the lack of knowledge as to the volume of con- 

‘tion under contract for the future, and the capacity 

he country to furnish construction materials in the 

ire. What the industries most need, therefore, is 
thly infosmation+*of the future demand for construc- 
inaterials as far ahead as construction contracts are 
red into, and monthly information of the capacity of 
ountry to produce construction materials as far ahead 
(he increase or decrease in capacity can be known. . . . 
las been the absence of knowledge of the future 
litions of supply and demand which has been respon- 
tor the great irregularities in these two conditions. 

‘urnishing of this knowledge of the future should 

re bring about such a perfect adjustment of these 

nditions that booms and depressions, as far as they 

e result of this particular derangement from within 

ndustries themselves, would be substantially done 


with, 
' restore prosperity, therefore, the low prices which 
P ite Investment construction must be reached, what- 


‘hese prices may be, and to continue prosperity the 
ial demand which causes high prices must be pre- 
The proposed remedy will not only show the 
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public to how low a level prices must drop to restore 


- prosperity, but will show when that level has been reached, 


and thus do away with the danger of prices going so low 
as again to stimulate an excessive demand. The pro- 
ducers and consumers of the country will simply be work- 
ing in the light, instead of working in the dark, and the 
extremes of demand, supply and prices will probably never 
recur to any abnormal extent. 

It may be that the route by which Mr, Hull arrived at 
his conclusions, as just quoted, should be traversed with 
much more deliberation than we have given to that task, 
but we confess we have not found that he establishes a 
better title to the discovery of the real cause of depres- 
sions than the investigators whose findings he rejects as 
inadequate. In fact, in all the writing on panics and de- 
pressions there is such a mixing of causes, effects and 
concomitants as becomes well-nigh bewildering; and it is 
questionable if the most eminent economist the country 
has known could propound an explanation and a remedy 
for depressions and have them accepted by any consider- 
able number of his readers. But while Mr. Hull’s diag- 
nosis and prophylactic may seem as inadequate to fend the 
evils of depressions as was his whilom advocacy of a pig 
iron reservoir as a means of preventing iron trade fluctua- 
tions, he has produced a book of unusual interest and 
value. 


The Immigration Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Cornell University, and W. Jett Lauck, A.B., for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Economics, Washington 
and Lee University. Cloth; 496 pages. Publisher, the 
Funk &° Wagnalls Company, 44 East Twenty-third 
street, New York. Price, $1.75. 

Those who desire ‘timely and exhaustive information on 
this subject, and there are very many of our citizens who 
are interested in it, will do well to secure a copy of this 
book and read it carefully. It is a condensation of the 
data collected by the Immigration Commission authorized 
in 1907. and composed of three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives and three publicists. The report of that com- 
mission comprises 42 volumes. Dr. Jenks was a member 
of the commission and Professor Lauck, his associate in 
the authorship of the volume under consideration, was 
superintendent of its field agents. They therefore were 
directly engaged in collecting and preparing the enormous 
mass of facts and figures which the Government has put 
forth. They have done a valuable service in presenting in 
compact and condensed form the most important results of 
the work of the commission. 

The contents are treated under a number of general 
headings, among these being the following: Causes of im- 
migration; characteristics of immigrants which affect 
American institutions; social problems of recent immigra- 
tion; living conditions and congestion; the immigrant as a 
dynamic factor in industry; agencies of protection, distri- 
bution and assimilation. 

The subject is handled not only from an American 
standpoint, but also from its European aspect. Immigra- 
tion to the United States is shown to have a beneficial 
result upon European countries. An investigation made 
by the Italian Government brought out the fact that the 
returning emigrant exerts an influence in his community 
greater than the benefit of any laws that the government 
could pass, and better than any training which it could give 
the people, by carrying back with him the American spirit 
of intelligent enterprise which makes of him a much wor- 
thier and more hopeful citizen. The statement is made 
that about 40 per cent. of the new immigrants from south- 
ern and eastern Europe return to their home country after 
a short period of residence here and some 30 percent of 
all those coming to this country return home to make their 
permanent investments and remain. 

It is interesting to note that although the great transpor- 
tation companies which derive an income from immigrant 
movement are prohibited under the laws of most countries 
from picturing the prosperous conditions of the United 
States or the comforts and delights of travel, they never- 
theless, through their agencies, stimulate many to come. 
This work is done in secret but is prosecuted with vigor, 
as the keen competition for steerage business stimulates the 
efforts of the transportation companies. It is stated that 
no European countries are now assisting their paupers or 
criminals to come to this country. This was done to a 
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great extent in earlier days, but the stringent laws of the 
United States have unquestionably been potent in stopping 
the practice. 

The conclusion is drawn that there seems to be little 
need of further legislation to exclude paupers or those 
likely to become a public charge, but, on the other hand, it 
seems desirable that more effective measures be taken to 
prevent the further admission of criminals, both those com- 
ing as immigrants and passengers on our steamers, and 
especially, perhaps, those coming as alien seamen with the 
intention of entering the country by desertion. Hearty 
approval will be given to the statement made that efforts 
should be put forth to secure the better distribution of the 
immigrants. It is pointed out, however, that legislation is 
needed in the direction of further restriction of general 
immigration on account of our present industrial condi- 
tions. It is urged that the great increase in the immigra- 
tion of late years has been such that there has been beyond 
doubt a strong tendency toward the lowering of the 
standard of living of our industrial laborers. 


Cast Iron Pipe Prices from 1900 to 1911 


The accompanying diagram, furnished by Daniel Run- 
kle, of the Warren Foundry & Machine Company, III 
Broadway, New York, shows the course of prices for the 
past 12 years on 6-in. cast iron water pipe, 30 lb. per foot, 
f.o.b. New York City, in carload lots, per ton of 2000 |b. 
‘For those who desire the tabulation of prices on which 
this diagram is constructed the following average month- 
ly prices are presented: 


1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
TOORED. ss s0s0sen $27.50 $21.75 $24.50 $29.25 $24.50 
Pebrmary ...,......- 2695 22.25 25.00 29.25 24.25 
BE, ns sb n'y 010» 0 ve 21.50 26.25 30.75 24.25 
NER, bes asice dso ce s0e 22.00 26.00 31.00 24.25 
May 26.00 22.25 27.75 30.75 24.00 
SED. cclesevarsiese Ie ee Sa. oe 23.50 
FUNG wiccccccasccens QS” Shee Saas S75 23.00 
August 23.75 29.50 29.50 23.50 
ee i 23.50 29.50 29.00 23.00 
0 eee 24.00 29.50 26.00 23.25 
Mevemtber .....c06s- 215 24.50 30.75 24.50 25.00 
December 21.75 23.75 29.25 24.25 27.00 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

NE is a's ne. 5 $29.75 $34.25 $27.00 $24,50 $24.75 
February f 34.25 26.75 24.25 25.50 
March : 34.00 26.25 25.25 26.00 
April 5 33.50 26.25 25.00 26.75 
May ; 34.25 26.25 25.25 
June 33.50 25.75 26.00 
July 30. 34.00 25.75 26.25 

; 32.50 25.25 26.00 
September 31, 33.00 25.75 25.75 
October 33. 33.50 25.75 25.50 
November 33. 28.50 25.00, 27.00 
December 35. 28.00 25.50 27.25 


Traffic Through Sault Canals.—In the season of 
igit the total amount of freight carried through the 
canals of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario, was 
53,477,216 net tons, of which 30,731,235 tons was iron ore 
and 412,269 tons pig iron and manufactured iron and 
steel. These figures compare with 62,363,218 tons, 41,- 
603,634 tons and 444,669 tons respectively, in 1910. The 
pig iron shipments for the past year were 40,095 net tons. 


The Spencer Otis Company has moved its Chicago 
office to room 747, Railway Exchange. A new feature has 
been introduced in exhibiting several devices sold by the 
company. The American Kron scale for railroad work is 
shown in all sizes and capacities. The Au-Tra-Kar for 
boring holes and driving screw spikes is set up under 
power. Several gasoline-propelled cars for railroad work 
are exhibited. This company also has offices in New York, 
2 Rector street; St. Louis, Syndicate Trust Building; St. 
Paul, Pioneer Press Building; Detroit, Ford Building; 
Norfolk, Va., Dickson Building; Atlanta, Ga., Fourth Na- 
tional Bank Building, and in a very short time will have 
offices in San Francisco. 


A copy of the report of the Water Supply Commission 
of Pennsylvania for the year ended December 31, 19009, 
has been received frem John Birkinbine, president of the 
commission. The report comprises 240 pages and gives 
valuable information regarding the water supply of the 
State. A complete list is given of water and ,water-power 
companies. Among interesting features of the report are 
historical notes regarding the introduction of water works 
systems in the State. 
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to the Foot, f.o.b. 


The Diagram Is Based on the Price of 6-In. Pipe, Weighing 30 Lh. 


Diagram Showing the Course of Frices of Cast Iron Water Pipe for the Past Twelve Years. 


Ton of 2000 Lb. 








‘| he Government's Report on the Cost of Steel 


Attention Directed to the Prices of Lake Ores 
—A Comparison of Costs of Large, Integrated 


Companies with Those 


rbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, 

tted to President Taft January 22 his preliminary 

on the cost of production of iron and steel, this 

ng Part II of his investigation of the steel industry. 

he report deals in its early chapters with the cost 
iem and gives the average book cost of the chief raw 
icrials and products of iron and steel in 1902-1906. It 
pares these with the costs of the present time. A 
hapter gives very fully the cost of the Steel Corporation 
oio. Others are devoted to the approximate investment 
raw materials, plant and working capital to produce 
Bessemer rails from Lake ore, and to the important bear- 
ing of the profit on ore upon costs and profits of finished 
products and on competition. In the letter of submittal 
Commissioner Smith says: “The cost of steel making is a 
basic industrial fact, which bears on tariff legislation, prices 
ind profits in a great industry, and the concentrated con- 
trol of a great natural resource. The bureau has used 
the actual records of companies cevering, roughly, two- 
thirds of the country’s production of iron and steel for 
jo2 to 1906. These data are most complete. More lim- 
ited figures for 1902 to 1910 make it clear that these five- 
ear figures substantially represent present conditions 


1 
i1SO 


Intercompany Profits and ‘‘ Book Costs’’ 


It is stated that many of the companies investigated are 
highly “integrated,” there being various subsidiaries own- 
ing mines, blast furnaces, steel works, etc. 

“Their cost sheets, however, did not correspond with 
this integration. The costs of each subsidiary were shown 
as though it were independent, and included profits paid to 
other subsidiaries. To illustrate, one subsidiary of a 
combination operating blast furnaces would pay to another 
subsidiary which mined ore a price for ore that included 
a profit to the ore,company. This price would, however, 
he entered by the furnace company as a part of its costs. 
Chat is, they were ‘book costs,’ and they included con- 
siderable profits really received by the same interests. 

“These intermediate profits are very important. For 
example, the average “book cost” of Bessemer pig iron 

ver the five-year period was $13.89 per ton. “Transfer” 
profits were $1.79, leaving a net cost of $12.10. The 
Hureau deducted these intermediate “transfer” profits for 
all the important simpler products. The resulting “revised 
ost” must, however, be handled with great caution. The 
nargin between this revised cost and the selling price is, 
i course, much larger than the margin over the “book 
st”; but, on the other hand, that larger margin must cover 
| the stages of production, and therefore a much larger 
\\estment. The profit above the “book cost” of a subsi- 
lary Is to be applied simply to the investment of that com- 
any. On the other hand, the profit above the revised cost 
| an integrated company, carrying through many stages of 
production, must be set against that entire investment.’” 


Rail Mill Cost and Investment 


he report takes up the cost of steel rails for the five 
rs, 1902 to 1906, and says: 
Starting with the chief raw materials, ore and coke, 
ook cost’ of ore for the five-year, period was $2.64. 
only ‘transfer’ profit in the cost of ore itself was an 
ompany royalty of $0.02 per ton, leaving a net aver- 
ost of ore of $2.62. 
r Connellsville coke, the principal kind used, the 
‘as $1.43 (net ton), with no intermediate profits. 
“assing now to the next step, Bessemer pig iron. In- 
llate profits in ore and in coke, as they go into pig 
are large.. Furthermore, these costs, profits and 
to the furnace are multiplied because it takes 


of Smaller Companies 


about 1.8 tons of Bessemer ore and over 1 net ton of 
coke for 1 ton of pig iron. The average book cost of 
the ore for 1 ton of pig iron was $7.36; coke, $3.81, and 
limestone, $0.43. The so-called ‘cost above materials,’ 
necessary for converting that ore into pig iron was: 
Labor, $0.73; other operating cost, $0.80, and depreciation 
and general expense, $0.76. The total makes a book cost 
of pig iron of $13.89. Taking out now the transfer 
profit, $1.79, there is left a net cost of $12.10. 

“Advancing to Bessemer rail ingots, there appears a 
book cost of $17.59. All the preceding intermediate prof- 
its, however, have been carried forward in the book cost 
of the raw material, pig iron. Thus, the total ‘transfer’ 
profits for ingots were $1.84, leaving a net ingot cost of 
$15.75. - 

“For heavy Bessemer rails, finally, the book cost was 
$21.27. This is based on the book cost of ingots. The final 
transfer profits were $2.47. Deducting these leaves $18.80 
as the rexised cost. The total difference is thus a very 
considerable amount. About one-third of this - revised 
cost was for labor in all stages of production, as appear- 
ing directly in the cost sheets. 

“The relation of these integration profits to entire in- 
tegration investment may be roughly illustrated here. The 
price of Bessemer steel rails has been fixed for over 10 
years at about $28 a ton. The cost, eliminating transfer 
(but not transportation) profits, is $1880 per ton. This 
leaves a margin of $9.20. The total mining and manufac- 
turing investment (excluding transportation properties) 
actually behind this steel-rail production, from ore to rails, 
is from $80 to $55 a ton. On this investment the margin, 
$9.20, represents a profit of from about 11 to 17 per cent. 
The margin between revised cost and price must in this 
way be distributed over the entire in\estment thus at- 
tributable to the product in question.” 


Large Company and Small Company Costs 


Referring to the difference in costs of large companies 
which are integrated and small companies which are not, 
the report says: 

“A good example here is Bessemer billets. In this 
product intermediate profits have also accumulated through 
ore, coke, pig iron, etc. For the group of large companies 
the book cost of billets was $19.89; for small companies, 
$22.54. The difference was $2.65. But now taking out 
transfer profits, the cost for large companies was $17.56, 
and for small companies $21.69, a difference of $4.13 be- 
tween the two. The large companies represented here in- 
cluded the Steel Corporation, the Republic, Lackawanna 
and Tones & Laughlin steel companies. 

“Part of this difference in favor of large companies 
must, of course, cover a greater investment, due to higher 
integration ; part is due to superior efficiency resulting from 
such integration; but part represents also monopolistic 
control, especially in ore. In so far as this difference means 
a larger per cent. of return on each dollar of investment, 
it is a real difference in industrial position between the two 
groups. This difference must be considered in any public 
action affecting both classes of companies. 

“A broad survey of ‘book costs’ of steel products can 
be obtained from the following table. These costs have 
not been revised, and therefore include considerable trans- 
fer profits: 


Unrevised Book Costs 


Products Total cost 
Open-hearth billets... .....+eeecccceccceeneeserencnctanenses $20.87 
Cee. CIBER, nos én e dcktanieds so ksdebdbdw nba 21.82 
SEFRRT WIE: ooo ccc ksh aeponerevteberssciegpbubentrcas 26.52 

erchant bars... 6.01. ede levee cers eeesesecetearesneioene 28,12 
Wire TOS. . «ene « sense eee eee PAU e tween wre eee ee + ee 1 
Bright course wire (net toms)............ by at sbobsin ae aeare “+ 2 
Black #eéts ‘(Het tons)... 2. AL, PR ae. 37 
Tin and terne plate. .....+.....-.. bain tien 1b S400 eas 71.23 
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Steel Corporation Advantages 


“The Steel Corporation is by far the most highly in- 
tegrated concern in the industry. It not only makes pig 
iron, steel and most of the various rolled products, besides 
some more elaborated articles, but it also mines its own 
ore and coal, produces its own coke and does all this more 
completely than any competitor.” 

The costs of the Steel Corporation are especially re- 
duced if these intermediate profits are excluded, as is 
shown by the following examples for 1910: 

Integrated cost, 

excluding inter- 

company profits 
$2.40 


10.21 
16.67 


Company 
Products | cost 
Lake 
Bessemer pig iron 
Bessemer standard rails.............++.. 

“The most significant profits were those on ore and on 
railroad transportation. In so far as the Steel Corporation 
enjoys monopolistic power, it lies chiefly in these two fac- 
tors.” The corporation, the report declares, “has acquired 
unduly large ore reserves, holding at the close of 1910 
at least 50 years’ supply at the present rate of consump- 
tion. Exclusive of the Great Northern Ore properties. 
the lease of which has been canceled, effective January 1. 
1915, it is estimated that the corporation has fully 1,200,- 
000,000 tons of other ore in the Lake region.” 

The average cost of Lake ore generally delivered at 
lower ports from 1902 to 1906 was $2.64 per ton. The 
average transfer profit on ore was 66 cents per ton. This 
is regarded as excessive by the commissioner, represent- 
ing, in his judgment, from ro to 15 per cent. on the in- 
vestment, “with the presumption-in favor of the higher 
rate,” and including earnings on the large ore reserves 
which are entirely inactive at this time. It may be stated, 
as a notorious and incontrovertible fact, that the price of 
Lake Superior ore during the greater part of the period 
1902 to 1906, and, indeed, back to 1895, has been estab- 
lished in large measure by agreement among the principal 
ore-producing interests. 

The excessive profits on ore, the report says, handicap 
effective competition in the production of pig iron and 
steel by concerns which must go into the open market 
for their ore. The transportation profit of 60 cents a 
ton realized by the Steel Corporation on its own ore over 
its principal ore-carrying railroads and in lake vessels 
from 1902 to 1906 was “grossly excessive,” the report 
alleges. As evidence of this, it is added, “the corporation 
recently reduced the rates on its two principal ore roads. 
It is safe to assume that the present reduced rate of 60 
cents per ton is still excessive. 


’ 


Lake Ore Prices 


“The prices of Lake ores have been kept for many 
years at an unreasonably high level, compared with the 
cost of production and the cost of the investment in the 
producing ore properties. Consequently, integrated con- 
cerns, transferring such ore to the pig iron producing de- 
partments of the business at those high prices, necessarily 
show an unduly high book cost for pig iron and for vari 
ous steel products made from pig iron. 

“This policy in regard to ore prices has two important 
results. For companies selling ore it tends to make re- 
munerative the investment in vast ore reserves which are 
not at present utilized, and to unduly enhance the valve 
ef such properties. It also tends to make the cost of irdn 
ore excessively high to companies which must purchase 
it in the open market, and thus prevents them from be- 
coming effective competitors in pig iron or in steel prod- 
ucts made. therefrom.” 


Segregation of Ore Railroads 


One of the conclusions of the report is thus stated 
“The situation clearly raises the question whether the in- 
terests of the public may not require the segregation of 
these railroad properties from the Steel Corporation. It 
would thus stop what is unquestionably an evil, and that 
is the imposition of high rates upon competitors’ ship- 
ments, which puts them at a great disadvantage, while, 
at the same time, forcing them by reason of this very fact 
to contribute unduly to the profits of the Steel Corpora- 
tion on transportation.” 
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A New Shafting Anchor 


The Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has rec. )+), 
brought out a new anchor for use in buildings constr) te, 
of concrete. Although designed primarily for <)). 
porting shafting, the anchor can be used for ya oa 
other classes of service in connection with concrete 
struction. It can be used either as an overhead su) jor 
or a hanger or can be reversed and used as a foundatioy 
holt. Two of the special features of the anchor are 
class of construction which has produced a strong light 


A New Anchor for Supporting Shafting in Concrete Buildings De 
signed by the Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


casting possessing great holding power in tension and tor 
sion and. the use of an inserted nut in the body casting 

The nut inserted in the casting with the champfered 
face on the seat is free to oscillate and it is prevented 
from turning by abutments. This feature of the design 
allows the bolt to be inserted at a considerable angle, as is 
indicated by the dotted lines in the engraving, and still 
enter the nut, an arrangement which takes care of discrep 
ancies in the setting of the anchor. As will be noticed 
from the engraving the anchor is shaped like the frus 
trum of a cono and its shape together with the longitudinal 
rib, it is pointed out, combines to produce a strong light 
casting possessing great holding power in tension and tor 
sion. 

The anchor is made in five sizes to accommodate bolts 
ranging from % to I in. in diameter and from 3 to 6 in 
in length. A standard 34-in. anchor. fitted with a 34-in 
holt 414 in. long when tested withstood without injury 
a pull corresponding to a stress of 20,000 lb. per square 
inch, which is more than double that to which the bolts 
are usually subjected in ordinary practice. 


Dunderland Iron Ore Concentrating Plant 


A meeting was held in London, December 28, of the 
shareholders of the Dunderland Iron Ore Company, Ltd., 
which in 1906 started up an extensive iron ore concentrating 
plant at Guldsmedvik i Ranen, Norway, the Edison process 
being employed. More than $10,000,000 was spent by the 
company in acquiring ore property and installing plant. In 
1909 it was announced that the enterprise was a failure be- 
cause of a succession of misfortunes. The difficulties en- 
countered were excessive dust and spillage from conveyor 
belts, shortage of labor, conveyor breakdowns, imperfect 
drying of the crushed ore and inefficiency of the hematite 
magnets without automatic cleaners. Some further capital 
was raised and a part of the plant is now in operation 
It was stated at the shareholders’ meeting that contrary to 
the general report that all the plant was a failure only One 
section has failed; namely, the magnetic separation plant. 
The rest is in good working order, capable of treating and 
handling cheaply a large amount of ore. A proposition is 
now about to be’submitted for the reorganization of the 
company’s capital and finances. Some money must be spent! 
on existing conveyors and parts of the crushing plant. 


Fire destroyed the building which housed the forging 
department of the Philadelphia Steel & Forge Company, 
Millnor and Bleigh streets, Philadelphia. The machinery 
sustained but little damage and a temporary building wil! 
be erected so that this department of the plant will again 
be in operation in a short time. Operations in other depart- 
ments’ will not be interfered with. 
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The Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Company 


Che Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Company, 1101 Chamber 

mmerce Building, Chicago, has announced an increase 

; capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, to provide 

the erection of its own plant for the manufacture of 
sjectrical hardware and line supplies. This company has 
een a distributer of the materials it now plans to manu- 

ture, and, in thus arranging to control its own source 
supply, seeks to improve its shipping service in elec- 
hardware materials to the same efficiency it has 
leveloped its other lines. B. S. Handwork, formerly sales 
yanager in the Chicago office of Hubbard & Co., Pitts- 
urch, has resigned from that connection to become asso- 
‘ated with and acquire an interest in the Joslyn Company 
s tactory manager. 

[he company has completed plans and specifications for 
ts factory additions at Thirty-seventh and Morgan streets, 
Chicago. Its hardware product will be worked up from 
nill stock, and the factory machinery will include the 

‘essary equipment for the manufacture of this line of 

aterial. A hot galvanizing plant will also be installed: 
it is claimed for this proposed plant that it will be the 
nly one west of Pittsburgh manufacturing the complete 
ne of hardware specialties for electrical purposes exclu- 


1 
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The Brier Hill Steel Company 


Brier Hill Steel Company, recently organized at 
ungstown, Ohio, has been incorporated under the laws 

i Ohio, with a capital stock of $15,000,000, the incor- 
orators being H. H. Stambaugh, John Stambaugh, David 
lod, John Tod, E. L. Ford, R. C. Steese, J. G. Butler, 
Jr, and W. A. Thomas. A meeting of the incorporators 
will be held January 29, at which the following officers 
will be elected: W. A. Thomas, president; R. C. Steese 
and J. G. Butler, Jr., vice-presidents; John Stambaugh, 
treasurer; J. D. Waddell, general manager of sales; 
Claude R. Thomas, purchasing agent; J. E. Parker, for- 
merly of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, secretary ; 
C. H. Rose, formerly of the Thomas Steel Company, 
auditor. The advisory’ board will consist of E. L. Ford, 
Tod, David Tod and H. H. Stambaugh. W. A. 
homas, president Thomas Steel Company, had charge of 
the negotiations by which the Empire Iron & Steel Com- 
iny was taken over by the Brier Hill Steel Company. 
he new company will open offices in the Stambaugh Build- 
ig, Youngstown, February 1, ready to do business. It is 
hut not confirmed, that Joseph A. McDonald will 

neral superintendent. 


lhe 


John 


Dominion Steel Stock Issue 


\t a special meeting January 18 stockholders of the 
ominion Steel Corporation approved the proposal of the 
lirectors to issue $7,000,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock, 
‘o be exchanged for the 6 per cent income bonds of the 
subsidiary companies, the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
nd the Deminion Coal Company. The total authorized 
reterred is $17,500,000, and it is intended later to offer the 
inissued balance to holders of Steel and Coal shares at 
‘price to return the present dividend rate and also to pay 
‘ividends on Dominion Coal preferred quarterly instead 
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of semi-annually, as at present. Stockholders will meet 
again January 29 to ratify again the stock issue, as is 
necessary according to English laws, under which the com- 
pany is incorporafed. 

The Dominion Coal Company, one of the subsidiaries, 
will have five new collieries in the Lingan district, the best 
coal section of Nova Scotia; two more in Morien and three 
others at Springhill, making 10 collieries added to the 10 
old ones of the corporatian. The expenditures for these 
and other additions will aggregate $5,475,000, of which 
$3,250,000 is still to be spent. The production this year 
is expected te total 4,500,000 tons of coal. 

At the Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s plant new 
coke ovens, two additional blast furnaces and other ma- 
chinery will increase the possible output to 450,000 tons, as 
against 250,000 tons in 1900. 


The Interstate Hardware & Supply Company 


The Interstate Hardware & Supply Company, Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va,, which has purchased the Virginia~Tennessee 
Hardware Company, was organized January 15 with an 
authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which $89,000 has 
been paid up. The company employs seven traveling sales- 
men, covering parts of Virginia, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and West Virginia. ‘Its business will be 
exclusively wholesale and it will handle a general line of 
heavy and shelf hardware, building material, mill sup- 
plies, etc. J. A. Stone is president; J. T. Cecil, vice-presi- 
dent; J. F McCrary, secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
H. E. Jones, treasurer. Mr. Cecil, who has had 20 years’ 
experience as salesman and buyer, will have active charge 
of the purchasing and sales department of the business. 
Mr. McCrary will look after the financial end. The other 
officers, who will not have an active part in the manage- 
ment, are local capitalists, Mr. Stone being a large manu- 
facturer of lumber and identified with banks and other 
financial interests of Bristol, while Mr, Jones is president 
of the Dominion National Bank and is interested in sev- 
eral wholesale manufacturing concerns of the city. The 
company desires catalogues and price lists from manu- 
facturers, finding that the files of the old company are in- 
complete in this respect. 


The Empire Iron & Steel Company Absorption 


The Empire Tron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of sheets and sheet products, announces that on 
February I, 1912, its interests will be absorbed by the Brier 
Hill Steel Company, the formation of which was re- 
ferred to in The Jron Age of January 18. : After February 
1 all communications relating to the first-named company 
should be addressed to the Brier. Hill Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Connellsville Coke Workers’ Wages 
The Changes in the Scale Since 1894 


The accompanying table, taken from the Connellsville 
Courier, gives the changes made in coke workers’ wages 
since 1894, and the dates when the changes were effec- 
tive. It will be observed that the current rate of wages 
is the highest that has prevailed in the whole period: 


Scale of Wages in Connellsvilie Coke Region, 1894 to 1912, Inclusive. 


Claes of wail Feb. 10, Apr. 1, 
ass of work. 1894 1895 1895 
‘ining and loading room and rib coal, 
., 100 bu. ...<2006 55: Ramen mannan 0.78 $0.90  $0.954 
wining and loading heading coal, 100 bu.. .88 1.02 1.08 
Min ng and loading wet heading coal, 100 
DU see ec eeeeeeensescecssesseseces sees 95 1.10 1.166 
‘wing coke, per 100 bu, charged....... 43 .50 53 
CVCIING, PCT OVER. 0,0. cesecnces seb sessee .08 09 -095 
vers, rope riders, (shafts and slopes).. 1.65 1.84 1.95 
vers, rope riders, (drifts) full run.... 1.60 1.75 1.855 
rs, per full rum..seseees ewededsecess 1.65 1.84 1.95 
ayers, blasters and-timbermen (shafts 
and slopes), per Gay... cssvsseboueavaes 65 1.84 1.95 
‘facklavers, blasters and  timbermen ~~ 
, (drifts), per day. gw scetunteahwueshtens 1.60 1.75 1.855 
“sistant tracklayers and inside laborers.. 1.35 1.50 1.59 
rs and tipplemen, per full run...... 1.35 1.50 1.59 
TS, Per OVOM. >... vutles oles Lies weve? s Oe 03% ~ .037 
per day. .cccertiabkecbeas uke Re 1.50 1.59 
TS, 40,000 0B... . ccbsee si awaces .85 1.10 1.166 
irs, 50,000 to 60,000 Ib.......... .95 1.25 1.325 
ars, over 60,000 Ib........+0.-. 75 1.00 1.06 


Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 


Apr. 29, Mar. 1, Jan. 1, Dec. 16, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 16, 
1903 1903 1908 1910 


1896 1899 1900 1908 " 1907 

$1.05 $1.12% $1.25 $1.35 $1.10 $1.20 $1.35 $1.20 $1.35 
1120 1.27% 1.40 1.50 1.25 1.37. 1330 138 ~ 180 
1.25 1.39% 145 «15S «(1300 «(1.45 «(feo OS’ 
60 a RnR... 4a Bo. eee 
io: a“ SS ae oe ‘11% 12% 
2:05 2.12% 2.35 250 2.20 240 288 ° 240 260 
195 202% 225 240 210 230 245. 230 255 
205 2.12% 235 250 220 240 255 240 260 
2.05. 212% 2.35 250 220 240 255 240 260 
1.95) 2.02% 2.25 240 210 230 245 +230 255 
165 1.72% 1.87% 197% 1.65 1.75 195 175 . 
6&8 1.75% 1.90% 200% 168 180 198 eo “Bho 
04 «04% 04% (iki SCC 4c 08H 
1.68 1.75% 1.90% 2.00% 1.75 1.85 200 185 2.00 
125 135 150 1.65 1.40 1.50 1.68 150° 1.68 
140 130 165 180 150 160 175 160 175 
125 135 150 165 160 175 #4190 «#4195 +«6190 
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The Underwood Proposed Metal Schedule 


With this issue of The Iron Age our readers \yj\] 
receive the text of the bill prepared by the sub-c. iy 
mittee of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives which is proposed to take 
the place of the metal schedule in the present tariff 
act. The bill was made public on Monday and is to 
be introduced in the House of Representatives this 
week, and an effort is to be made to push it through 
that branch of Congress by Saturday. We have inter- 
polated the existing rates in their proper places in our 
reprint of the bill, so that our readers will be able 
to make a comparison of the proposed rates with those 
now in force. . 

It will be observed that the reports which have 
emanated from Washington regarding the reductions 
in duties are fully realized. Those who have taken 
upon themselves the work of revising the metal 
schedule have done it with a heavy hand. They have 
not been animated by any disposition: to protect our 
manufacturers from an invasion of the home market 
by foreign iron and steel manufacturers, but on the 
contrary have shown a decided willingness to open the 
doors to serious competition whenever conditions in 
this country and abroad are favorable for such a 
development in trade movements. With the scale of 
duties proposed, importations would be particularly 
large at all times on the Pacific coast and on the Gulf 
coast, and at other times on certain portions of the 
Atlantic coast. 

The free list has been enlarged along the same 
lines as those of the so-called “farmers’ free list bill” 
which was vetoed by President Taft August 18. An- 
other attempt is here being made to introduce free 
such commodities as wire fencing and cotton ties, in 
the evident hope of securing political advantage among 
the farmers and planters. In placing such highly fin- 
ished articles on the free list all pretense at a scientific 
tariff or a proper relation of finished products to raw 
materials is abandoned. 

If prices of iron and steel products here and 
abroad were permanently to maintain their present 
relations it might be assumed that the proposed metal 
schedule would work no serious harm to the manu- 
facturing interests of this country. But our prices 
are low because of the depression through which we 
have been passing, while European prices are compara- 
tively high because of the great activity in trade abroad. 
This state of affairs is neither permanent nor likely to 
continue for any great length of time. It is abnormal, 
if for no other reason, because the rates of wages 
paid here are much higher than those paid in Europe. 
A restoration of low prices abroad and somewhat 
higher prices here would make a readjustment of costs 
necessary in this country that would undoubtedly bear 
heavily on labor. Those who assume that the manu- 
facturers of this country have gone through such a 
readjustment of costs,as, would discount such reduc- 
tions in duty as are proposed by this bill are wrong in 
their premises. The so-called readjustment has so- far 
been simply a reduction in, or loss of, profits by our 
manufacturers, and has not gone into basic conditions 
such as a rearrangement of labor schedules and other 
important elements of cost. These have not yet been 
touched, it being the, hope of our manufacturers that 
an improvement in trade which would bring’ about 
better prices might render such further readjustments 
unnecessary. 
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_ view of the position taken by President Taft on 

ers connected with tariff revision, it may be 

ned that if this bill should pass both houses of 

( ress it will meet with his disapproval. The pro- 

rates have not been the result of an inquiry by 

at. tariff board, but have simply been arrived at by a 

je, inexpert men with no principle to guide them 

ot that of making a heavy cut in iron and steel 
es and opening the way for importations. 
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A Loss in British Iron and Steel Exports 

British iron and steel manufacturers face an un- 
palatable fact in that their exports fell: off in 1911 
when those of every,other important exporting country 
showed an increase. The increase was marked in the 
case of the United States; less so, and yet important, 
in the case of Germany. Figures just now available 
show that Great Britain exported 4,519,000 gross tons 
of iron and steel products last year, against 4,594,000 
tons in 1910, a falling off of 75,000 tons. The exports 
of pig iron were substantially the same as in Ig10— 
1,204,000 tons and 1,206,000 tons respectively—so that 
the decline was altogether in finished products. Rails 
show a heavy loss, the total last year being 375,000 tons, 
or 107,000 tons less than in 1910. Were there not some 
offsetting gains—as 20,000 tons in galvanied sheets and 
10,000 tons in tubes—the loss in rails alone would 
have made even a poorer total showing for the year. 

While the complete figures for the year for the 
United States and other countries are not yet avail- 
able, an approximate comparison is possible in the fol- 
lowing estimates, taken in part from the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, of London: 


Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 


Estimate for 1911 Increase on 1910 





Germanys sacs ssisave ses 5,050,000 357,000 
Great Britain ........ 4,519,000 *75,000 
United States ........ 2,175,000 639,000 
Belgie -.o 00:00 s Vea be 1,417,000 20,000 
FP ramce.ss5sben nalen ban 520,000 110,000 

eee re 13,681,000 1,051,000 
* Decrease. 


Reserving more extended comment until the official 
figures for the United States and Germany are avail- 
able, we note that this tabulation fully warrants the 
suggestion of our London contemporary that very care- 
ful consideration should be given to it in Great Britain, 
“not only by those actively connected with the iron 
trade, to whom the facts are more or less familiar, but 
also by those economists and politicians who believe 
that all is well with British industry.” 


A 54-Hour Law and a Minimum Wage . 

The result of the operation of the new Massa- 
chusetts law restricting the working hours of women 
and children to 54 hours a week constitutes an interest- 
ing object lesson on the danger of overmeddling by 
legislative bodies. This statute arbitrarily places their 
maximum working time at 54 hours a week, which is 
‘ reduction of two hours from prevailing schedules. 
‘he employers very naturally believe that the philan- 
thropists who framed and procured the passage of the 
act have done a serious injury toa large percentage 

' the industries of Massachusetts: The employee 
class would like the law very well, providing that their 
hourly wage was advanced to a point that would leave 


loss in earnings. The factory owners are disin- 
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clined to increase their labor cost at a time when busi- 
ness is not particularly brisk. The result is an almost 
chaotic condition in some of the textile mills in that 
State which employ a large proportion of foreign labor. 

In considering the working hours of women and 
children the public, as a whole, forgets that in a great 
many cases these classes of labor work side by side 
with men. The hours of the latter are restricted by 
those of their women and children associates. It is 
impossible to separate labor in this respect. When 
the manufacturer is compelled to close his works for 
two hours, which have previously been productive, his 
costs go up correspondingly. His output has been cut 
down about 4 per cent. His overhead expense is in- 
creased correspondingly. In his competition with 
manufacturers of other States and, even more impor- 
tant perhaps, with manufacturers of other countries he 
has been given a more serious handicap than would at 
first appear. In dull times, and in some cases even in 
moderate times, the difference may be from a profit to a 
loss. He cannot charge more for his goods and the 
burden imposed upon his financial resources has been 
increased. 


Coincidentally appears the report of the Massa- 
chusetts commission on minimum wage boards which 
was authorized by the Legislature of 1911. The report 


~ urges that wage boards be created to establish a mini- 


mum limit of pay for women and children operatives, 
the reason given being that at the present time the 
wages paid by some employers are entirely inadequate. 
If such is the case the Legislature may be criticized 
for its inconsistency in reducing hours of employment 
where by so doing it decreases the incomes, already 
too small, of those it intends to help. 


Tonnage in Locomotive Construction 


The great increase within the past ten years in the 
weight of locomotives has largely increased the con- 
sumption of iron and steel in locomotive building, even 
though in recent years the number of locomotives built 
has not been as great as in the early years of the past 
decade. One type of locomotive has followed another so 
rapidly, with constantly increasing weights, that there 
seems to be no limit to the possible weight of a loco- 
motive. It is not so many years ago that this weight 
seemed to be limited because the permissible weight 
per foot of track was necessarily limited, while the 
length appeared to be limited on account of the limita- 
tions of negotiating curves. The appearance of the 
Mallet type changed all this by permitting the locomo- 
tive to be elongated beyond what had’ formerly been 
regarded as the limit, . 

As a result of these extensions in type we find of 
late that locomotives are being built of weights 
(exclusive of tender) up to 400,000 Ib., and even in 
cases exceeding this weight. While 400,000 Ib. is 
not often exceeded, a number of small orders have . 
been placed in the past year calling for locomotives 
weighing more than 450,000 lb., exclusive of tender. 
This large increase suggests the ease with which con- 
sumption of iron and steel increases. Estimates of 
future consumption of iron and steel are prone to go 
astray by failing to recognize the many ways in which 
tonnages may increase. Ten or 15 years ago an esti- 
mate of future requirements for the locomotive trade 
would probably have contemplated a greater increase 
by reason of an increase in the number of locomotives. 
built per year than by an increase in the” aver-. 
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age weight per locomotive; yet the fact is that the 
locomotive consumption of iron and steel has increased 
much more by the weight per locomotive increasing 
than by the number of locomotives increasing. 

A survey of locomotive orders placed in the past 
year shows that a few locomotives were ordered weigh- 
ing 150,000 Ib. or less, while a few were ordered weigh- 
ing more than 400,000 lb. The largest number of 
approximately similar weight fell between 250,000 and 
300,000 Ib., while the average of all the locomotives 
ordered was between 235,000 and 240,000 lb. The 
annual compilation of the Railway Age Gasette, 
printed a few weeks ago, shows that in igiI there 
were ordered 2850 locomotives, and this number, at 
the average weight mentioned, would involve a total 
weight of locomotives ordered, exclusive of tenders, of 
about 340,000 net tons. Adding an estimate for the 
weight of tenders, we should have approximately 400,- 
000 net tons as the total weight of engines and tenders 
ordered in igt1, which was really an off year for loco- 
motive orders, since, according to the figures of the 
journal quoted, the number ordered in 1911 was the 
smallest for a decade, barring only the year 1904 
and 1908. 


Of course, it must be recognized that the increase 


“in weight of locomotive has tended to take care of 


the increase in freight traffic, so that the number of 
locomotives in service does not increase nearly as 
rapidly as the total freight ton-mileage. At the same 
time the total weight of locomotives built from year 
to year is increasing, and it is not unfair to make a 
general estimate that the normal average weight of 
engines and tenders built is about half a million net 
tons per year. Thus locomotive construction involves 
no inconsiderable portion of the total rolled-steel con- 
sumption of the country, the bulk of the weight being 
made up of rolled steel. 


The Proposed Tariff Changes 


Opinions of Iron and Steel Manufacturers as to 


Their Effect 


On the publication of the substance of the changes in 
the metal schedule ‘of the existing tariff act, proposed by 
the Underwood bill, The Jron Age telegraphed a number 
of iron and ‘steel companies. asking their views as to the 
probable effect of such reductions upon the industry. The 
replies thus far- received are given below: 


Tariff Board Should Report First 
Cuicaco, Ill., January 23, 1912. 


Under normal price conditions here and abroad the 
proposed reductions of iron and steel duties are excessive 
and would create a hardship on-all employees in the iron 
and steel industries through the necessary large reductions 
in wages. Buyers in seaports and points near to them 
could import at prices less than cost of delivering there 
by home manufacturers. The Tariff Board should study 


and report on this matter before changes are made. 
INLAND STEEL CoMPANY. 


Passage of the Bill Unlikely 


YouncsTown, Ohio, January 23, 1912. 

I: do not think the likelihood of tariff reduction will 
have very much effect on general business. I believe it 
is quite well understood that whatever is done with refer- 
ence to the writing of a new tariff will be done for 
political effect. When the Payne-Aldrich bill was formu- 
lated the irom and steel interests stood their full share of 
the reduction, and are ready to do-their full share now if 
it seems necessary. I do not believe the Senate will pass 


January 25, 1912 


the proposed bill and feel quite certain the President w:!! 
not sign any hastily considered measure such as is pro 
posed, but will wait for a thorough investigation. 

J. G. Butter, Jr. 


Unnecessary and Indefensible 
PirtspurGH, Pa., January 23, 1912. 


The proposed! new tariff bill, as we understand it, will 
open American markets to foreign competition and at same 
time reduce the Government revenue and the wages of 
our workmen. The duties in the metal schedule were re- 
duced about 50 per cent. in the Payne tariff, and any fur 
ther reduction is unnecessary and indefensible. 

Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL ComPAny. 


Far-Reaching and Disastrous 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa., January 23, 1912. 


In my opinion the effect of the reductions in duties 
on iron and steel proposed would be far-reaching and dis- 
astrous. The efforts for generations to build up industries, 
in many cases would be dealt an irreparable blow. A\l- 
ready steel under the present tariff is being imported 
largely on the Pacific coast. Under the proposed one 
foreign products would invade the East. 

A. F. Huston, 
President Lukens Iron & Steel Company. 


Effects Worse in Dull Times 
Burraco, N. Y., January 23, 1912. 


Lowering the tariff on pig iron, scrap and steel prod- 
ucts will work to injure American mills and their em- 
ployees when they can least afford to stand it, namely, 
when business is dull. At such times foreign material 
would be forced on our market, supplanting an equivalent 
amount of domestic manufacture. 

Rocers-Brown Iron Company. 


The Allis-Chalmers Reorganization 


The statement is made that in the tentative plans now 
being considered for the reorganization of the-Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, $6,000,000 has been fixed as the probable 
amount of new capital to be raised. This new capital 
will be represented by an issue of 5 per cent. bonds if 
present plans are followed, and the existing issue of 5 per 
cent. bonds, of. which $11,148,000 is in the hands of the 
public, will, it is expected, be converted into some other 
class of security, which will not constitute a fixed charge 
on the company. This may take the form-of income bonds, 
debenture or preferred stock, so as to avoid a burden of 
funded debt, on which interest must be paid in good times 
and bad, under pain of foreclosure. 

The company has a surplus at present of $7,130,000 in 
current assets over current liabilities, but $5,000,000 of 
these assets is represented by inventories at the plants 
and $3,900,000 by receivables. There was $900,000 cash on 
hand December 31. Of the current liabilities the largest 
item is $1,420,000 notes payable, these ‘notes incliding 
$160,000 owing to Judge E. H. Gary. Other: liabilities 
foot up to $1,250,000, 

No statement has been made as to the relative consid- 
eration to be shown the preferred stock and the bonds in 
the matter of rights to subscribe to the new bond issue, 
through which it is expected the needed new capital will 
be obtained. 


Watson-Stillman Company to Enlarge 

Announcement is made of the reorganization of the 
Watson-Stillman Company, manufacturer of hydrauli¢ ma- 
chinery, with a plant at Aldene, N. J., and general offices 
at 50 Church street, New York. It is stated that the in- 
creasing use of hydraulic presses and the steady growth of 
the business necessitate an extension of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. To take care of this increased 
scope it was considered advyisablé to reorganize the board 
of directors. The new officers elected: are: Francis H. 
Stillman, president (re-elected) ; E. A. Stillman, vice-presi- 
dent; J. P. Bird, treasurer; A. F. Stillman, secretary and 
works manager; Carl Wigtel, chief engineer. 
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Personal 


Charles F. Colbert, Jr., has resigned his position with 
Washington Coal & Coke Compay to, become coal and 
sales agent for the new Alicia coking plant of W. 


arry Brown, 7 Wood street, Pittsburgh. The general ° 


e and sales department will be located at South 
wnsville, Pa., where 6ne of the most modern plants in 
Connellsville region has been established in connection 
a large tract of excellent coking coal. 
|’. L. Morse, treasurer and general manager Morse 
Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., has undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. The operation was successful and he 
; rapidly recovering. 
fohn N. Allen, 738 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
heen appointed sales agent in Pittsburgh territory for 
Monarch Engineering & Manufacturing Company, 
‘altimore, Md., manufacturer of the Steele-Harvey cru- 
e melting furnaces, Monarch core ovens, etc. 


\. Delaney, who for a number of years was super- 
endent of the Dickson Works of the American Loco 
notive Company at Scranton, Pa., and later sales repre- 
ntative at that place, has been appointed Western Rep- 
entative with headquarters in the McCormick Build- 
Chicago. 

G. A. Hagar, formerly of the general sales department 

the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 

en appointed district sales agent in charge of Buffalo 
territory with offices at 206 Fidelity Building in that city. 

\V. T. S. Johnson, of the Bradford Machine Tool_Com- 
any, Cincinnati, sailed for Europe from New York Janu 
ry 24. 

C. L. Starrett, who has been acting purchasing agent 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Company for several months, 
has been appointed purchasing agent, with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 

James H. Grose, Jr., for some years superintendent of 
the Howard axle works and the Schoen steel wheel works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Ohio steel works and blast 
furnaces of the same company at Youngstown, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Joseph A. McDonald, resigned. 

Charles E. Pope, formerly president of the Pope Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, has sailed for Egypt. 

Joseph A. McDonald, superintendent of the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s Ohio ‘steel works and blast furnaces at 
Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned. He is a brother of 
!homas McDonald, general manager of the Youngstown 
vorks of the Carnegie Company, and has not made any 
plans for the immediate future. He had been connected 
with the company since 1903. 

R. J. Young, director of the safety department of the 
illinois Steel Company, Chicago, will lecture in the Opera 
House in Youngstown, Ohio, February 2, on “Safety Ap- 
pliances and Industrial Accident Prevention.” He goes 

Youngstown largely through the efforts of Joseph G. 

Butler, Jr.. who is president of the Chamber of Commerce 
f that city. 
_ Charles R. Crane has been elected head of the Crane 
Company, Chicago, to succeed his father, the late Richard 
'. Crane. R. T. Crane, Jr., is the new first vice-president, 
and R. T. Crane 3d was made second vice-president. 

R. H. Wolff, 445 Broadway. New York, has returned 
irom Europe, after an absence of seven months, during 
which he visited numerous works in the various steel 
manufacturing centers. 

I. V. McMullin, formerly with the United Engineering 
« Foundry Company in its forging press department, has 
veccome treasurer of the Pennsylvania Forge Company, 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. O. Tacquette has resigned the position of vice-presi- 
lent of Manning, Maxwell & ‘Moore, Inc., New York 
City 

|. R. Pomeroy has established an office as consulting 
‘ngineer, specializing in railroad shép work, at 50 Church 
‘treet, New York. Until recently he was connected with 
‘he engineering firm of J. G. White & Co., Inc., but was 
rey iously associated with the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
"1s Company, American Locomotive Company and General 

ectric Company. 
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D. G. Kimball, formerly with the Chicago sales office 
of Hill, Clarke & Co., has been appointed sales manager 
of the Wallcott & Wood Machine Tool Company, Jackson, 
Mich. 


H. W. Osborne, formerly secretary of the Imperial 
Belting Company, Chicago, has resigned his position and 
disposed of his interest in that company. He is now con- 
nected in the capacity of city salesman with the Chicago 
office of the Graton & Knight Company. 


E. R. James, secretary and treasurer of the Empire 
Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
a director of the Upson Nut Company. 


Clarence F. Parker, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad at Chicago, has been elected a 
vice-president, and will be succeeded as purchasing agent 
by John C. Kuhns. 

H. C. Potter, Jr., has been elected president and Francis 
C. Adler secretary and treasurer of the C. C. Knight Com- 
pany, iron and steel merchant, Philadelphia, Pa. Charles 
McDermott, who has been connected with the company 
for 12 years, recently as outside salesman, has been ap- 
pointed acting manager. 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The annual banquet of the Engineers’ Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania will be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, February 27. The speakers will be Dr. Earl Barnes, 
the well-known University Extension Society lecturer; 
Prof. Charles F. Scott, professor of electrical engineering 
in Yale University; James H. Harlow, mining engineer 
of Pittsburgh, and Dr. W. O. Snelling, chemist for the 
United States Bureau of Mines. Officers of the society 
have recently been elected as follows: James O. Handy, 
consulting chemist of the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
president; Samuel A. Taylor, mining engineer, vice-presi- 
dent; A. E. Frost, treasurer, who has held this position 
for 32 years. Alexander L. Hoerr and William C. Haw- 
ley were elected directors for three years. .Elmer K. 
Hiles is secretary. 


It is announced that the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica will build a new smelting plant at New Kensington, 
Pa., to cost about $100,000, work on which is expected to 
commence in_a short time. 


The Blaw Collapsible Stee] Centering Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has leased grounfl at Yonkers, N. Y., to be used 
for storage purposes only. The company will not erect 
a plant at that place as reported, 


The Vitro Mfg. Company, not Withrow Mfg. Company, 
as recently printed, is the successor to Vollkommer & Co., 
whose general offices are in the Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh. The company has placed a contract for a steel and 
concrete storage building, 25 x 75 ft. This building is 
lacated near the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad ad- 
joining the factory and will enable carload shipments to 
be made. 

The stockholders of the Youngstown Bronze & Iron 
l‘oundry Company, Youngstown, Ohio, met last week and 
elected the following officers: Grant Jones, president; 
John W. Wright, vice-president; J. Watson Taylor, man- 
ager; F. C. Noll, secretary and treasurer. The company 
had a ‘very successful year. It completed an addition, 
100 x 136 ft., to its foundry in December. 


The Manufacturers’ Publicity Association of Pittsburgh 
held its annual dinner in that city January 19. The officers 
of the association are: J. C. McQuiston, of the Westing- 
house interests, president; Stephen C. Mason, McConway 
& Torkey Company, vice-president; C. W. Brooke, Ma- 
chesney Building, secretary; W. A. Keirn, Mesta Machine 
Company, treasurer. 


At a meeting of stockholders of the Peerless Heater 
Company in Pittsburgh January 20, the capital stock was 
increased to $120,000. It manufactures Peerless steam and 
hot water boilers. 


, 


Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, have been re- 
tained as the engineers for the new blast furnace to be 
built by the Northern Iron Company at Port Henry, N. Y. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


New Buying Falling Off 


Shipyard Demand More Active, but a Lull in 
Railroad Lines 


Wire Products Advanced $1 a Ton—Line Pipe for Canada— 
Steel-Making Pig Iron Weaker 

A falling off in new buying is indicated by reports 
from the leading steel markets. This is not considered 
traceable to the introduction of the new tariff bill with 
its 50 per cent. average reduction in iron and steel 
duties; partly because the reaction from the heavy 
buying in December was previously in evidence. There 
is also the belief that the bill will not become a law ia 
its present form and is to be regarded as another of 
the political influences whose effect has been seen in 
the iron trade for some months. 

Our Pittsburgh report indicates that, in addition to 
the slackening in new orders, a factor there is that 
specifications lately have not been up to expectations. 
February developments will give more light on the real 
bearing and significance of this condition, however, 
than is obtainable now. What is important to know is 
how far speculation by jobbers and others entered 
into the contracts of the late weeks of 1911, and how 
far the buyers of bargain steel are able to market their 
own products into which it enters. 

The prolonged negotiations over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s order for rails is due largely to the old 
question of discard from the top of the ingot, which 
reduces itself again to an issue of price. The note 
sounded by the Steel Corporation’s president at Wash- 
ington on the danger in the present high carbon de- 
mands of the railroads has directed attention sharply 
to a very important phase of the rail situation. Actual 
rail orders are light. In the past week the Erie’s con- 
tract for 30,000 tons has come out and the Lackawanna 
has informally placed 20,000 tins, of which 15,000 tons 
goes to Buffalo. Of the Erie order, 17,000 tons goes 
to the Steel Corporation, while about 8000 tons is 
given to the Lackawanna Steel Company and about 
5000 tons to Bethlehem. 

Vessel work is of interest in the lull in railroad 
buying. In Eastern markets 60,000 tons of plates and 
shapes are being figured on for pending vessel con- 
tracts, including the two battleships just awarded. On 
the Lakes, a welcome addition to bookings is a con- 
tract with the American Shipbuilding Company for 
two 600-ft. freighters for the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company, for delivery in late summer. 

An advance of $1 a ton in wire products announced 
by an independent Pittsburgh company, effective Jan- 
uary 22, has been followed by other producers. This 
brings wire nails to $1.60 and fence wire to $1.40. The 
chief effect will be to expedite specifications, as large 
contracts exist at $1.50 for wire nails and a smaller 
amount at $1.55. F 

On plates and plain structural material, which are 
taken as the gauge of the market for heavier products, 
prices show some variations. In Central Western mar- 
kets plates are weaker than shapes, though ordinary 
business in both is done at 1.15c., Pittsburgh. Prices 
on bars are maintained, and, as the mills are well sold 
to the middle of the year, no serious test of the market 
is likely for some time. 


January promises to yield a good total of ordcrs 
to the fabricating shops, though the volume of work in 
sight has shown some falling off. The Dime Savings 
Bank at Detroit, 5500 tons, has been taken by the 
American Bridge Company. 

The increased operation of pipe and tube works is 
a feature in the recent enlarged schedules of the Stee] 
Corporation. A contract has been taken by the Na- 
tional Tube Company for 20 miles of 18-in. pipe for 
Moose Jaw, in Saskatchewan, and the Mark Mfg. 
Company will furnish 7% miles of 12-in. pipe for the 
Philadelphia Company. 

In the pig iron market evidence is accumulating 
that the buying of November and early December pro- 
vided many consumers with all the iron they will want 
in the first half of the year, and it is evident that with 
the increase in merchant furnace output the supply: of 
iron in the next few months will be ample. Some 
signs of weakness appear in the market for steel- 
making iron, particularly on Bessemer and basic in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Eastern cast-iron pipe makers are inquiring for 
about 20,000 tons of iron. In the Central West the 
principal inquiry is for 8000 tons, half Northern and 
half Southern iron, for a company having plants in 
Indiana and Michigan. An inquiry by a large foundry 
interest at Pittsburgh for third and fourth quarter iron 
is conspicuous, as few buyers are venturing on that 
ground. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Dec. 27, Jan. 25, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1911. 1911. 


Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 
delphia 

Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 

Foundry No, 2 Southern, Cin- 
cinnati 

Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 

Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 
Chicago* 

Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 

Basic, Valley furnace 

Bessemer, Pittsburgh 

Gray forge, Pittsburgh 

Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 


$14.85 
13.00 


13.25 
10.00 


14.00 
14.25 
12.25 
14.90 
13.40 
16.00 


$14.85 
13.00 


13.25 
10.00 


14.00 
14.25 
12.50 
15.15 
13.40 
16.00 


$14.85 
13.00 


13.25 
10.00 


14.00 
14.25 
12.25 
15.15 
13.40 
16.00 


$15.50 
13.75 


14.25 
11.00 


15.50 
14.25 
13.25 
15.90 
14.15 
17.50 


Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh... . 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, Chicago 

Iron rails, Philadelphia 

Car wheels, Chicago 

Car wheels, Philadelphia 

Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh. . 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Pound to Largest Buyers: 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 
Iron bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 
Beams, Pittsburgh 
Beams, tidewater, New 
Angles, Pittsburgh 
Angles, tidewater, New York. . 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh 
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*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in -the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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sa 7 . : Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Dec. 27, Jan. 25, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1912. 1912. 1911. ‘1911. 


Per Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ts, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.20 
e nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.75 
nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Wire, ann’led, 0 to9, P’gh. 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.55 
wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.05 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
ice coke, promet shipment 1.75 1.85 1.75 1.40 
ice coke, future delivery. . 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 
ry coke, prompt shipment 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 
iry coke, future delivery. . 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.25 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
copper, New York..,.... 14.50 14.62% 14.25 12.75 
rolytic copper, New York... 14.25 14.37% 14.12% 12.31% 
ter, St. EMGeeschsa<kwusawas 6.40 6.50 6.20 5.40 
ter, New SOOM. 655 ctecban 6.55 6.65 6.35 5.55 
id, St. Louléj.c.. <senseweees 4.37% 4.35 4.35 4.35 
1 New Yous <e+<stesueuss 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.50 
New YVORs a+ cnscedassonn 42.87% 42.50 45.25 43.25 
imony, Hallett, New York.. 7.55 7.65 7.60 7.25 
late, 100 Ib. box, New York $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh 


freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb. New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, 11¢.; Cleveland, toc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian- 
apolis, 17¢c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 
22%4c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- 
cific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 
No, 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. 
on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 
boiler tubes. ™ 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, I.15¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
or equivalent, 4 in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide 
and under, down to but not including 6 im: wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 
foot, are considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered % in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 lb. per square 
foot, to take base ae Plates over 72 in. wide orduvedk tans than 
. D. ae square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price 
ort; )-In. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the cmndaed specifications of the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. 


2 Extras. — Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under % in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 
Nest COGS sive sve ccdeade Woabe cabedeubeeet en ueucs s .10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... .25- 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to an including No. 12......... .40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 
Over in BME 3 is péweee sek eens + mae RY be 4 aie cb ad b's .10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
Boiler and flam@e QOOMie ks isc suivinsa¥s'c oneness dhveevae 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ .20 
Still bottom” QUGMEi seas cnwess eee enki ss doo cae se ees ce .30 
Marine steel. i235 ic4.4 cdugh ton weed e ead on cathe cs soba .40 
Locomotive firabem: etek ss civics es Bec edinhawh sine ncnes .50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive......... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive......... .10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive......... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive......... 25 
Widths oper 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive......... .50 
Widths over 130: Misn.<secpavs ce eeaabeeee > Vannes vse 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 
Clusive .<.s<ieb acne bis <0 whedon thao ke eae .25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 
_Clusive «2000 uicneSeunine 4 Aba iene enahy + 4h eae .50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
0 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 
in. and over, 1.15¢. Other shapes and sizes are quoted 


7) 


is follows: 

Cents per Ib. 
I-beams over 19) tai. 20a 6 i40 voa¥Queasewaeennebas 1.20 to 1.25 
H-beams over 29 0.5 ccc'és kaw dBecuakseecuries 1.30 to 1.35 
Angles over 6 f0i..c. icicles aes pibateac soweuinn 1.20 to 1.25 

\ngles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less ‘than 

% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 
__ card Sept. Ly BOOBs dcucvcaptnvocsténed emebmes 1.20 to 1.25 
Tees, 3 i, Gel’ UG. ius do euee ey eiadeuss eve baer 1.20 to 1.25 
Zees. 3. in, GQ UD... caw sed veh s ocenve sas Ohad 1.15 to 1.20 

\ngles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 
_ full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.20 to 1.25 
Deck beams and bulb angles............e0see0- 1.45 to 1.50 
Hand rail tees ....... eigulat a deediinPascact sete 2.00 to 2.15 
Checkered and corrugated plates.........-++++: 2.00 to 2.15 


_ Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 


‘rom store, are as follows: 
Blue Annealed Sheets. 
Nos, 3. to 8. vsisdscdeceedau pees baueeepaneewane 1.30 to 
Nos. 9 and 40i3.5s00basesaulebeeee 
Nos; -11 gut $2.5, 555..00bie J 


Nos. 13 and 14... : 
Nos. 15 and WGiwsrcde csv eucdeaua wens c maaween ‘ 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

One Pass. Three Pass. 
Bee: BOON lbs ec cinccnawec ane 1.558 @013.G0 = accvcceves 
BO, ES UN BB, nn a he den 6 exe 1.6070 1.65 = seeseeesss 
es Ue MEE Biles pce os bace we 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
ie eG Rarer 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
OG, BE BP. ORE Bvisescicecces 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
A, Se OE ec nisna ye ands 0 0% 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
BN MES ak Gdibaue WSakeo Rs 6 eee 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
ia tos. sen hane tt Ws os <aa 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
Pe at conesyOCedue cece sees 1.95 to 2.00 2.05 to 2.10 
a Net ee Tee wee 2.15 to 2.20 

Galvanised Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

ge 2 RE as os cc be ta) 604-5 weenie bee 1.90 to 1.95 
ee er MS od oa ad os be s.0k 8s ARS Shee 2.00 to 2.05 
DOG) Bis Te NE OP aw ncn cbc staccevnpeveceseeeee 2.15 to 2.20 
Es I Ns ba Sire OXRS vo 0 coe cee’ KR EERE 2.30 to 2.35 
ed Lit ack dace e Che eaes 45 CORE 2.40 to 2.45 
er, eG ewe ee antaes 6 ean eeen 2.60 to 2.65 
SN ck cay ins dna Kar bads wubers esd as cco eunant 2.75 to 2.80 
Ee ae he Se Pree ee eee ee 2.90 to 2.95 
PO) MR ce alk, Sans ies a eae KE 0 m0 Se eye satel 3.00 to 3.05 
BGR Be ng hth oo 0 4b wend ha eds bh etede bbs ome vut 3.20 to 3.25 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 
with 2%-in. corrugations: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 


Gauge Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
Mis okn oa awa $2.30 Basse aeee $2.35 $3.45 
ae $1.30 2.45 Siiaccte ae 3.65 
Bin tebegs 1.45 2.50 Mineesse 2.75 4.00 
Mei seuss 1.55 2.60 BR d' nts 3.00 4.30 
MBs ess 1.80 3.00 | eer 4.00 5.65 
Wire eies 2.05 3.10 Gewibees 4.85 6.45 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $24.50. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 1o days, 
carload lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, 
$1.70. Carload lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.50; gal- 
vanized, $1.80. Galvanized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; 
painted, $1.60. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.60. 

The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 


Nos. 0 to 9 $ 10 $ yo 1a a $1'$0 $200 $240 
A led ....$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 1. . ‘ . 3 
ivealt 88 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 


Galvanized 


Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 
wrought pipe, in effect from December 1, torr: 





Butt Weld. 
-——Steel——., * —-Iron—— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

a ee Sete EET ee eT 74 54 68 48 
Oe Mibak'. iidteaa as kia b coven 75 65 69 59 
Bass. eacy rec casbscakane 78 68 72 62 
% be RG rt 81 ‘ 
+ neg: Rome cena th ae 82 75 76 69 
1 ee 68 61 
2 72 72 65 
2 74 74 67 
4 72 73 65 
7t 68 71 61 
19Gb SS Ws i akngevocdewsie 55 et “  @ oa 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
! Y%, OR. Zé tanecswerdun 70 60 65 55 
if perio ont Sasa ane 75 69 70 64 
Bh 00. 196 Mie. cree ccdeceves 79 73 74 68 
MS St opr rer Pea eet Lee 80 74 75 69 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
1 Bh. sis udwtses ab Swedese a a 66 60 
2 in SSiniag 6 stub mae we Seeter 76 70 71 65 
Ste Beh 4 Whe owt bind bs-caees 78 72 73 67 
See We Oca i i cde nk enenes 77 71 72 66 
P46 BF eos Kvaaterdduets 70 60 65 55 
0. Me BE iia ks nied Vwibaoas 65 55 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
O68 Whe sc uvorn es ctedndin eeees 65 59 60 54 
ee ee. See er ee 68 62 63 57 
SOS DB ds Ce cinyeas ceean 70 64 65 59 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
2 Wcskusee von eees OMeaewee 66 60 61 55 
956: el 4: Tver cdvccidczvednes 68 62 63 57 
iS ee ee eee 67 61 62 56 
Pte OB 2s wc vsbcgiadtenacn 60 50 55 45 

‘ Plugged and Reamed. 


E= be sold at we 2) 
1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld na, — c 
2, 2% to 4 in..... Lap Weld | card ss — aes or 
p weld as 
The above discounts are for “card weight,” _ipecifed 
less than carloads 


iati f 5 per cent. Pri f 
palais Tower isi (higher price) than the above deca’ ’ 
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Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. 
134 to 2% in | 1% 
2% @™. ... 2 1% 
2% A i % | 2% 
7 | 2% 
_ocomotive and steamship 
special grades bring higher prices. 


Standard Charcoal Iron, 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent, net extra. 

2¥% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

l.ess than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discounts, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 


PittsspurGH, Pa., January 24, 1912. 

The Carnegie Steel Company started its blast fur- 
naces at Sharon, Pa., on Tuesday, and in a few days the 
open hearth steel plant, which has six 4o-ton furnaces, 
a 30-in. blooming mill and a finishing mill for rolling 
billets, sheet bars and angles, will be in operation. This 
plant has been idle for about two years. About Janu- 
ary 25 the company will start its two furnaces at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and a few days after the Bessemer steel 
plant, blooming and sheet bar mills... When the two 
Columbus furnaces go in the company will have in op- 
eration 49 of its 59 furnaces. The 10 idle furnaces con- 
sist of two Isabella, one Edith, Neville, Zanesville, No. 
1 Mingo, one Niles, one Steubenville and two Edgar- 
Thomson. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has 
two of its four Talbot open hearth furnaces at Aliquip- 
pa running and expects to start a third within a week 
or 10 days. The lull in the steel trade, which started 
about the last week in December, still continues and 
has caused some uneasiness. New buying is extremely 
quiet, but this is largely from the fact that consumers 
covered into second quarter at the low prices ruling 
some time ago. The fact that these prices were very 
attractive to consumers should lead to liberal specifica- 
tions. However, specifications so far this month have 
been only fair, not having been as heavy as anticipated. 
The only change in prices was the advance of $1 a ton 
in wire products, effective January 22, but consumers 
are covered for 60 to 90 days at the lower prices, the 
advance being expected to have the effect of stimulating 
specifications against contracts. The supply of furnace 
coke for prompt shipment is gradually getting more 
plentiful. The scrap market has quieted down and prices 
are weaker. While the general situation is regarded as 
fairly satisfactory, at the same time there is some ap- 
prehension over the present lull, and the real test of 
the market, according to the ideas of the large steel in- 
terests, will come between now and the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 


Pig Iron—While not officially confirmed, reports 
are that the Pittsburgh Steel Company has bought 10,- 
000 to 12,000 tons of basic iron for February delivery 
from a local interest at somewhat under $12.25, at fur- 
nace, in the Wheeling district. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Company has started active work on the building of 
two blast furnaces at Monessen, Pa., but these will not 
be making iron before early in 1913, so that the com- 
pany will be a large buyer of basic iron in the open 
market all this year to the extent of 12,000 tons per 
month, or more, if its wire mills run full. On January 
19 the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company sent 
out inquiries for foundry iron for third and fourth 
quarter delivery for its foundries at Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, Ohio. It may buy 12,000 tons or more if the 
right prices are made. The pig iron market has failed 
to hold the higher prices quoted recently. Bessemer 
iron has recently sold in fair sized lots below $14, at 
Valley furnace, and basic at $12.25 or lower. It is fig- 
ured out by consumers that the reduction in ore this 
year may represent $1 per ton of pig iron. We note 
several sales of standard Bessemer iron at somewhat 
less than $14, at Valley furnace, and of basic at $12.25 
or lower, at furnace. Foundry and forge iron are quiet. 
We have reduced prices on Bessemer and basic and 
now quote: Bessemer, $14; basic, $12.25; malleable Bes- 
semer, $12.75 to $13; No. 2 foundry, $13; gray forge, 
$12.50; all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the 
Pittsburgh district being goc. a ton. 


Steel Billets and Sheet Bars—Most consumers of 
sheet bars are covered through the first quarter and in 
some cases through the first half, but there are still 
some consumers of billets that must cover their re- 
quirements and for the present are buying from month 
to month. It is stated that open hearth billets and 
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sheet bars are being offered Ly several of the sma}! 
mills at less than $20 for billets and $21 for bars. We 
quote: Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 in., up 
to 0.25 carbon, $20; Bessemer and open hearth shee; 
bars, $21, and forging billets, $28, Pittsburgh o; 
Youngstown. 

Ferromanganese.—The local market is very quiet 
The price of $41, Baltimore, for standard 80 per cent 
English is still being held, but some resales are being 
made by dealers at slightly lower prices. The freight 
rate to Pittsburgh is $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—A leading local consumer has closed 
with a domestic maker for its entire requirement of 50 
per cent. for this year, about 6000 tons, on private 
terms. We note sales of two cars, or about 60 
tons, for February delivery at the reported price of $7o, 
Pittsburgh. We quote small lots of 50 per cent. at $7o: 
100 to 500-ton lots at $69, and over 500 tons at $68, 
Pittsburgh. The lower grades have gone off in price, 
and we quote 10 per cent. at $20; 11 per cent., $21, and 
12 per cent., $22, f.o.b. cars at furnace, Jackson, Ohio, or 
Ashland, Ky. 

Muck Bar.—With no new inquiry prices are slight- 
ly weaker. We quote best grades of muck bar, made 
from all pig iron, at $28, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Most consumers are covered by con- 
tracts made some time ago when prices were lower, put 
specifications are not coming in satisfactorily. We 
quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $24.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Some of the mills are going rather aggres- 
sively after new orders and prices are slightly weaker 
We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.12%4c.; sheared steel 
skelp, 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.42c. to 1.45c., and 
sheared iron skelp, 1.62Y%c. to 1.65c., all for delivery at 
buyer’s mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Steel Rails—As yet the order of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has not been distributed to the mills, the 
company insisting on certain specifications which the 
mills have not yet agreed to. The coal trade is quite 
active now, especialfy among West Virginia operators, 
and this is reflected in a fairly large demand for light 
rails, the Carnegie Steel Company having received new 
orders and specilications last week for about 2800 tons. 
There is a fair run of new orders for splice bars, with 
a good deal of tonnage pending. We quote splice bars 
at 1.50c. per lb., and repeat quotations on rails: Stand- 
ard sections, 1.25c. per lb.; 8 and 10-lb. light rails, 1.25c.; 
12 and 14-lb., 1.16c.; 16, 20 and 25-lb., 1.12c.; 30 and 35- 
Ib., 1.10c., and 40 and 45-lb., 1.08c., f.o.b. at mill. 

Structural Material.—New inquiries are fairly active, 
buf the structural trade has quieted down this month 
as compared with early December. The American 
Bridge Company has taken about 4500 tons of steel for 
the new building of the Dime Savings Bank at Detroit, 
Mich., the Ft. Pitt Bridge Works about 700 tons for 
additions to the Carnegie Technical Schools in this 
city, and the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany about 300 tons for a new warehouse for the 
Owens Glass Company at Fairmont, W. Va. Two loca! 
mills are reported as holding plain material at 1.15¢c., 
but there is evidence that on desirable orders 1.10¢c. is 
being named in some cases. We quote beams and 
channels, up to 15 in., at 1.15¢c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, while 
for very small orders 1.20c¢. is being charged. 

Plates.—New orders for steel cars are scarce, and 
few inquiries are out. The Chicago & Northwestern 
has placed 550 steel hopper cars with the Western Car 
& Foundry Company, and the Grand Trunk is asking 
prices on 500 refrigerator cars and 500 automobile 
cars, both of a higher type of construction than ordi- 
narily built. Most of the plate mills are quoting %-in. 
and heavier plates at 1.15c., but in some cases I.10c. 1s 
still being named. 

Sheets.—Specifications against contracts are being 
received by the mills at a liberal rate, and shipments 
this month will be fully as heavy as in December, which 
was a banner month. New buying is rather quiet, but 
this is for the reason that most consumers covered 
some time ago and are out of the market. It is stated 
that prices on sheets, as given on a previous page, are 
being fairly well maintained. 

Tin Plate.—Little new buying is being done, con- 
sumers having covered their requirements the latter 
part of last year. Specifications against these con- 
tracts are coming in freely, and shipments by the mills 
this month will be fully as heavy as in December. It 
is stated that the tin plate mills are now operating to 
between 80 and 85 per cent. of capacity. On the few 
small orders now being placed $3.40 per basé box for 
14 x 20 coke plates is reported as being generally ob- 
tained. 
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Bars.—New demand for both iron and steel bars 1s 

| but this is because consumers covered their re- 

jyirements ahead for some time when prices were low- 

. They are now specifying in a fairly satisfactory 

against their contracts. The leading steel bar 

are pretty well filled with work through first 

arter. We quote steel bars at 1.15c. to 1.20c., for de- 

‘ory in first quarter, and iron bars at 1.25c. to 1.30C¢., 
‘maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Specifications are fairly satis- 

tory against contracts, but new demand is dull. We 
jote steel bands at 1.15c., extras as per the steel bar 

|. and hoops at_1.25c., for delivery in first quarter, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rivets —Makers of rivets report that a fair amount 

new business is being placed, while specifications 
cainst contracts are coming in more actively than for 

me time. We quote structural rivets at 1.50c. and 

jler rivets at 1.55¢., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but on very de- 
sirable orders some makers might shade these prices 
sc. per 100 Ib. 

Shafting—An increase in specifications from the 
tutomobile builders is reported, and the implement 
makers are also specifying quite freely against con- 
tracts. New buying is dull, as most consumers cov- 
ered some time ago. We quote cold rolled steel shaft- 
ing in carload and larger lots at 65 per cent. off and in 
small lots at 60 and 5 per cent. off, delivered in base 
territory. On very desirable contracts these prices are 
slightly shaded. 


Spelter—The market has been dull and prices have 
shown a decline. We quote prime grades of Western 
t 6.30c., East St. Louis, equal to 6.42%c., Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products——On Saturday, January 20, the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company sent out notices to the trade 
of an advance of $1 a ton on wire products, effective 
January 22, and the other makers of wire products have 
since taken the same action. The fact that the notice 
of an advance came first from the Pittsburgh” Steel® 
Company rather than from the American Steel & Wire 
Company, which has been. customary heretofore, is 
causing some comment in the trade. One or two mak- 
ers of wire products were not in sympathy with the 
advance, but have stated they will go along and ob- 
serve the higher prices. Consumers of wire and wire 
nails are covered by contracts made at lower figures, 
ind the advance is expected to stimulate specifications 
against these contracts. We now quote wire nails, 
$1.60; cut nails, $1.55; galvanized barb wire, $1.90; 
painted, $1.60; annealed fence wire, $1.40, and galvan- 
ized fence wire, $1.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms, 
treight added to point of delivery. . 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand from consumers 
as fallen off considerably, and with increased offerings 
irom the dealers prices are softer and on heavy steel 
scrap are slightly lower. We note sales of 500 tons of 

cavy steel scrap at $12.50 and about 200 tons at $12.60, 
delivered Youngstown, Ohio. Sales of 500 tons of bor- 
iigs are reported at about $9.85, delivered at Bracken- 
lve, Pa. Dealers quote as follows, per gross ton, 
Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
srackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


burgh Geleweeey hinii'ss 6s hea peed aaa ae $12.75 to $13.00 
No. 1 fonediry Sant. Ss dus + Beas eee as 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 2 fougeye: 0. «03 sss nuaaieueermeen oe 10.25 to 10.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pittsburghy © Gisteeet »4 546 0:5 d dn Fs eee a 0S 10.75 to 11.00 
terolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.25to 11.50 
Grate bash .. .cwsheved ee sae ore cee eeeryS 9.00to 9.25 
!ow phosphorus melting stock............. 15.25to 15.50 
Iron cat SSRN ss ons i pcaaeeds 7 ibanaeeee 20.50 to 21.00 
Steel cut GH iin ss cestbaedcstwenetenen 16.00 to 16.25 
Locomotive: QMlOB) sieh:s. cases avid poeE lees 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 busheliag scrap. . i605 -06Wssdvcnscas 11.00to 11.25 
No. 2 busheling Sera. <i. .20 ses SG cevscees 7.00to 7.25 
Old cas WHERE Mis or 5 fs ee 12.00 to 12.25 
wo a8t irom. DOFUABRs 65... 6. bs eis ted awe own 9.85 to 10.00 
*Machine shop turnings..............0000. 10.00 to 10.25 
tSheet bar ef0 GHMBy. <<: .~0<ciecteusbten 13.75to 14.00 
Old trom @iRwavick sinus cckay okaee ane eae 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 1 werougitt QOMMcl. (iss. cinwcs socmers 12.00 to 12.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings.............++-- 9.75 to 10.00 
Stove plate: veVe subas sata eke ceeeneoe 9.00to 9.25 
“These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 


1iet 
istrict. 


‘Shipping pound. 


Merchant Pipe.—The very cold. weather of the past 
vo or three weeks has restricted the new demand for 
merchant pipe to some extent, but the amount of new 
ousiness being placed with the mills at present is about 
‘s large as usual at this season. A gas interest at 
‘loose Jaw, Canada, has bought about 20 miles of 18-in. 
-teel pipe, which will be rolled by the National Tube 
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Company. The Philadelphia Iron Company has bought 
7% miles of 12-in. of the Mark Mfg. Company, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


Tubes.—New business in locomotive tubes is fairly 
active, but. the demand for merchant tubes is quiet and 
prices continue to be more or less shaded. 


Coke.—The flurry in prompt furnace coke, which 
sold about a week ago at $1.85 to $1.90 per net ton at 
oven, is pretty well over, the supply being larger and 
prices slightly lower. Prompt furnace coke has been 
offered in the past day or two at $1.85 and declined. 
Consumers of furnace coke are pretty well covered by 
contract and no large inquiries are in the market. The 
demand for foundry coke is fairly active, but there is 
not much new inquiry on contracts. The output of 
coke was about 15,000 tons heavier the past week than 
in the previous week. We quote standard grades of 
furnace coke at $1.75 to $1.80 and 72-hr. foundry for 
spot shipment at $2 to $2.10 per net ton at oven. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., January 24, 1912. (By Teleg aph.) 


At present the market is being carried along by the 
specifications following upon the wave of contract 
buying which reached its hight at the end of the year. 
While these specifications are liberal, especially as re- 
gards bars, structural shapes and plates, and the local 
mills are abundantly supplied with orders for the imme- 
diate future, new buying is dragging somewhat. The 
trade appears to be buying to fill its routine needs, but 
is slow to purchase fof extensions or new projects. 
Specifications for rails still lack final settlement and 
orders are accordingly withheld. Prices of finished 
steel materials in this market are still largely deter- 
mined by local competition, but some business is going 
to Eastern mills at higher quotations where more 
prompt deliveries are offered. An advance of $1 a ton 
in wire products is announced, on which basis contracts 
are acceptable-for 60 days. The pig iron market has 
not been active, with the exception of the interest 
aroused by the requirements of a northern Indiana im- 
plement manufacturer for a round tonnage of iron for 
its various plants. 


(By Mail.) 


Pig Iron—The interest of the sellers of Southern 
pig iron in this market at this writing is centered large- 
ly upon the inquiry of the LaPorte, Ind., implement 
concern for a round tonnage for its several plants. It 
is not expected that the apparently firm position of 
the Southern furnaces on the basis of $10, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 will be weakened to any significant ex- 
tent, if at all, despite the eagerness for the business. 
Several sales of Northern iron carried over from the 
preceding week, one lot amounting to 2000 tons, are 
reported. The situation shows a tendency to drag 
soméwhat and quotations, while reasonably firm, are 
made for full first half delivery. A wide variation in 
the prices of charcoal iron is noted, particularly outside 
of Chicago proper, and quotations as low as $14 at 
Michigan furnaces are not exceptional.. We continue 
to quote for Chicago delivery, except for local irons, 
which 4re f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on prompt 
shipments: 


Lake Superior charcoals’:................ $16.00 to $16.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1.............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............ 13.50to 14.00 
Northern Scotch dT RTS beaks 005 aee Chea eas on 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft....... 14.85 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 14.35to 14.85 
LO I SU Maks we 3 acing oo 82 o'nis-e a 14.10 to 14.35 
SUE A, ING eS oc ci ccc ccc teckse 13.85 to 14.10 
Sere rere 13.60 to 13.85 
SE NEE o's... 455s sinha weed pee eee 13.60 to 13.85 
DE OORT oo. ss oc aces dcwecuaaae 14.35 to 14.50 
Stee TROUNOG soo ho Ns 0 5 vo Ruben audpmaewee 16.75 
SOND ok give ad .6an kde av ak be bea en anes eunee 14.75 
Jackson County ard Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is little new in the 
railroad situation. Scattering orders for small lots of 
rails are being placed on the books of the mills, but 
the mills themselves remain idle in this district pend- 
ing the receipt of specifications on the larger Contracts. 
In contrast, specifications for track fastenings are plen- 
tiful. Prices, if anything, show some increase in elas- 
ticity. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c., base; 
track bolts, with square nuts, 1.90c., base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago; standard section Bessemer rails, 1.28¢.; 
open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 1.16¢. to 
1.20¢.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%c. to 1.24¢.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 
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1.204%4c. to 1.25c.; 12 lb., 1.25c. to 1.30%c.; angle bars, 
1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—Car builders’ specifications 
continue to fill the mill rolling schedules and these 
orders for shapes have been augmented in the past 
month by orders for 500 to 3000 tons of bridge mate- 
rial from almost all of the Western roads. Prices have 
not been subject to much variation, except,perhaps for 
architectural purposes, where the wide range of figures 
being quoted on fabricated steel suggests special prices 
for the plain shapes involved. The contracts for fabri- 
cated steel reported during the week, not including the 
Dime Savings Bank at Detroit, for which the American 
Bridge Company will furnish 5467 tons, aggregated 
4500 tons and comprised in part the following: Macom- 
ber-Whyte Company, buildings, Kenosha, Wis., to Mo- 
rava Construction Company, 500 tons; Knights of 
Columbus Building, San Francisco, to St. Paul Foundry 
Company, 179 tons; Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company, Bancroft street viaduct, Omaha, Neb., to 
Vierling Steel Company, 263 tons; Sharon = Estate, 
building, San Francisco, Cal., to American Bridge Com- 
pany, 742 tons; Chicago & Northwestern, bridges, 845 
tons; sugar factory at Angola State Farm, Angola, La., 
to McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, 522 tons; 
post office at Minneapolis, Minn., to Modern Steel 
Structural Company, 807 tons. For plain material we 
quote mill shipment, Chicago delivery, 1.30c. to 1.38c. 
and from store 1.60c. 

Plates.—Local mills are well provided with specifi- 
cations and prices are pretty firmly established at 1.30c., 
Chicago. Some business is going to Eastern mills, 
where in certain instances better deliveries are assured. 
Eastern quotations are generally higher than those of 
local mills, the Pittsburgh basis of 1.20c. prevailing. 
On some sizes of plates outside mills are reported as 
taking business as low as 1.28c., Chicago. We quote 
without change for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 
1.30c. to 1.35c., and from store, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—The aggregate tonnage of specifications is 
moderately large and the regular trade is apparently 
engaging its customary quota of material. Quotations 
show practically no tendency toward less varied charac- 
ter. We quote Chicago prices as follows: Carload lots, 
from mill, No. 28 black sheets, 2.03c. to 2:08c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.03c. to 3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 1.53c. 
to 1.58c. Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90¢.: 
No. 12, 1.95¢.; No. 28 black, 2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized. 
3-35C. 

Old Material—The scrap market has’ been very 
quiet, with melters showing little or no interest in 
what is offered. Sales made were at prices 25c. to 
50c. below the high level at the end of the year. The 
extent of the recession in prices will depend in a large 
measure upon the rapidity with which railroad scrap 
purchased since January 1 is delivered on track. Lists 
now offered, including one just closing for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and carrying about 10,000 tons, 
are one for 1100 tons from the Northern Pacific and 
one for 2500 tons from the Burlington. We quote 
for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, 
all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 

Old iron rails 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

inspection 
Old car wheels 3. 13.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap . 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart yi 11.00 
Shoveling steel ‘ 10.75 
Steel axle turnings . 9.00 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron angles and splice bars $12.75 to $13.25 
Iron arch bars and transoms 13.75to 14.25 
Steel angle bars 10.25 to 10.75 
RS a AS er me re 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.25 to 10.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers............... 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel springs 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 13.25 to 13.75 
ee eee rar 6.75to 7.25 
Cast and mixed borings . 6.50 
No. 1 busheling x 9.50 
No. 2 busheling 7 6.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings ‘ 7.50 
Boiler punchings 12. 13.00 
No. 1 cast scrap d 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap........... i 9.75 
Railroad malleable 3 11.00 
Agricultural malleable J 9.50 
Pipes: and flues : 8.50 


$15.00 to $15.50 
12.75 to 13.25 
11.75 to 12.25 


Bars—Steel bar tonnage is reported well main- 
tained, with practically no change in the situation. 
Some broadening of the bar iron market is also noted 
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with an accompanying trend in the direction of a \et- 
ter price situation from the mill standpoint. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 1.25¢ to 
1.33c.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; hard steel bars rolled 
from old rails, 1.15c. to 1.20c. From store: Soft steel 
bars, 1.50c. to 1.55¢., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—A general advance of $1 a ton in 
all wire products is reported, effective Monday. This 
follows the well-supported buying on the last advance 
and despite a temporary setback in the volume of sales 
of some lines owing to weather conditions. \Vire 
nails were somewhat less in demand during the sus- 
pended building operations. The spring demand for 
fencing is expanding very. satisfactorily. We have re- 
vised our prices and quote: Plain wire, No. 9 and 
coarser, base, $1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted barb 
wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvanized, $2.08; polished staples, 
$1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The proposed awarding of the 
contract for 5000 tons of pipe at St. Paul has carried 
over and will be decided the current week. A num- 
ber of important lettings are in prospect. We quote 
as follows, pet net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., 
$26.50; 6 to 12-in., $24.50; 16-in. and up, $24, with $1 
extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 23, 1912 

Cast iron pipe makers have come into the market for 
some round blocks of low grade pig iron. A trifle more 
inquiry for steel making grades is noted. In finished 
materials inquiry from shipyards shows the most pro- 
nounced gain. Builders are figuring on vessels requir- 
ing an aggregate of 60,000 tons of plates and shapes. 
Orders have been recently placed for 5000 tons of plates 
and shapes by Delaware River yards. A fair amount of 
bridge and building work is also pending. Billets have 
been a trifle more active at unchanged prices. Bars 
are quiet. After considerable effort to hold prices of old 
material in the face of a light demand the market weak- 
ened and quotations on practically all the leading 
grades are lower, with little business moving. 


Iron Ore.—Sales of at least 30,000 tons of Wabana 
ore have been made to furnaces in this district for de- 
livery the coming season, and this tonnage may be in- 
creased to 40,000. Further sales of Cuban ore at 7c. 
per unit, for delivery over the first half of the year, have 
also been made, and it is said that the seller has now 
disposed of the amount available for such delivery. Im- 
portations during the week include 18,011 tons of Span- 
ish and 10,500 tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig Iron.—Cast iron pipe makers, who ‘have practi- 
cally been out of the market for the past few weeks, are 
again showing more interest. One Delaware River 
melter has purchased 2500 tons of high sulphur iron, for 
early shipment, at close to $14, delivered, while another 
interest has an inquiry out for 5000 tons, half No. 3 
foundry and half forge, for April-May delivery. A Vir- 
ginia pipe maker is also inquiring for 10,000 tons for 
second quarter, covering No. 3 and No. 4 Southern 
foundry and forge grades. In the higher grades ot 
foundry iron the movement has been light. Few trans- 
actions exceeding 200 to 300 tons are noted, business of 
this character moving at $14.85 to $15, delivered, with 
occasional sales at $15.25, delivered, for No. 2 X foun- 
dry, which basis several producers are firmly maintain- 
ing. Several 500-ton orders for Virginia foundry iron 
have been placed, with numerous small sales, at prices 
ranging from $12.25 to $12.50, furnace. One consumer 
in the central part of the State is out with an inquiry 
for 5000 tons of basic for second quarter delivery, while 
another consumer in the same disttict has been inquir- 
ing for 1500 tons for early shipment. Producers con- 
tinue to hold at $14.25, delivered, for eastern Pennsy!- 
vania basic. Moderate sales of standard analysis low 
phosphorus iron are reported. The inquiry recently 
reported for 3000 to 5000 tons of this grade for second 
half delivery is still unclosed. Price conditions show 
practically no change. Sellers are not forcing business, 
and while the statistical position continues good, buy- 
ing has not been of a character that would bring about 
any advance in quotations. For delivery.in buyers 
yards in this district the following range of quotations, 
for either early or first half shipment, is named: * 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry... .$14.85 to $15.25 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain 14.60 15.00 

Virginia foundry 15.50 

Gray f 14.50 


Basic .25 14.50 
19.50 
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Perroalloys.—Small sales of 50 per cent. ferroman- 
se at $41, Baltimore, are reported, but no large in- 
, has developed. Fifty per cent. ferrosilicon is in- 
e. although an inquiry for 125 tons of II per cent. 
ted. The former is quoted at $70, delivered here, 

10 to 12 per cent. furnace grade, with Bessemer 
‘cations as to phosphorus and sulphur, is quoted 
»4.30 to $26.30, delivered. 


Billets—A very fair demand for both forging and 


ing billets is reported, although Eastern mills will — 


take on contracts covering any large amounts for 
ended delivery at current quotations. Mill activities 
on a slightly better basis, and makers are more en- 
raged with the outlook for the future. Special billets 
wanted by Canada, and a moderate over-sea demand 
rolling billets is reported. Eastern producers main- 
rain recent quotations, $22.40 to $23, delivered here, for 
sic open hearth rolling billets, and $26.40 to $27.40, 
ivered, for’ordinary forging billets. 


Plates.—While orders are still somewhat irregular 
pout an even volume of miscellaneous business is 
ming to the mills. In instances a few larger size or- 
ders have come out, including one for 1000 tons of boat 
plates for export to Scotland. Further inquiry for boat 
plates has developed. One covering a number of boats 
requiring an aggregate of 60,000 tons of plates and 
shapes is noted. Orders for some five boats, requiring 
about 2500 tons of plates, have been closed. A very 
fair amount of boiler steel is being inquired for and 
some business has been placed. Mill operations show 
ittle change. While some mills quote 1.35c., delivered, 
for ordinary plates, 1.30c. can readily be done if the 
business is desirable. 


Structural Material.—The demand for plain struc- 
tural shapes has been somewhat lighter, although that 
for fabricated material is a shade better. Several bridge 
propositions are being figured on. Proposals have gone 
in against the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel addition, while 
specifications- for the Manufacturers’ Club show re- 
quirements to be between 1500 and 2000 tons. A mod- 
erate volume of small building work is also in sight, 
while considerable quantities of boat shapes are being 
figured on. Quotations for plain shapes are unchanged, 
1.30c. to 1.35¢., delivered, being named for the ordinary 
run of business. 


Sheets.—Eastern mills report a continued good de- 
mand for early requirements. Order books are in sat- 
isfactory shape and mills are operating at full capacity. 
Western sheets are moving freely at 2.05c. for No. 28 
gauge, delivered here, while Eastern producers, making 
smooth, loose rolled sheets, obtain “4c. to “ec. per Ib. 
advance. ; 

Bars.—The market is rather quiet.. Small sales of 
refined iron bars are freely made at 1.20c., Eastern mill, 
equal to 1.27%c., delivered here, although in a few in- 
stances this price has been slightly shaded. A moder- 
ate volume of business is moving in steel bars, with 
makers holding firmly at 1.30c. minimum, delivered 
nere, 

Old Material.—Prices have receded on practically 
all the leading grades. A recession of prices in other 
districts has had its influence on this market and quo- 
tations represent largely what sellers would accept, al- 
though consumers’ offers are naturally lower. Some 
‘onsumers of No. 1 heavy melting steel now offer $12, 
lelivered. The market is in a transition state and both 
buyers and sellers are awaiting developments. The 
‘ollowing range of prices about represents quotations 
at which ordinary current business for prompt shipment 
an be done for delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points, taking a freight rate from 
Philadelphia varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 


for shipment ranging from prompt to the remainder of 


he year: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap............ $12.00 to $12.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)........ 14.25to 14.75 
low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.50to 16.00 
Old steel gadeGecicsc seieccdads cuccesanueene 17.50 to 18.00 
Old if6g G666Bs.0055. 10) adders ctatetneiawes 22.00 to 23.00 
Old irom GUMMas tas > cies vecekadtoeraadaeauie 16.50 to 17.50 
Old car -WRBON. 6 icc ccc toluene sey vceulue 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad: wrought... ss visisvescessbes 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought 2660: S008 6 6 nis ods v9 ndcaeiee ees enae 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Sgn. wes cd) cedecme ben eunn adel 10.00 to 10,50 
No. 2 light iron (mominal)..........-++.+05 6.75 to 7.25 
Wrought turniiige 03 c6scee ci cde Nace at 9.00to 9.50 
Cast Doringe-536.nid six caste ose.c 054s OCbd shan chlele 8.00 to 8.50 
Machinery. O008 <n. 1c an sgee skins 0's 90-40 laa e 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable (nominal)............++ 11.75to 12.25 
Grate bars, railroad (nominal)......0.+-+++ 9.75to 10.25 
Stove plate ...0 svcessobsconeroreewvende 9.50 to 10.00 


Coke—With the passing of unfavorable weather 
iditions the coke market presents a somewhat easier 
pearance. Owing to delays in delivery, spot coke 
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had advanced sharply, but eased as working conditions 
became more favorable. For either prompt or forward 
furnace coke $1.75 to $1.85 at oven about represents 
the market, although in instances as high as $2 has 
been quoted. Foundry coke has not been particularly 
active;- quotations range from $2.10 to $2.25 at oven, ° 
although in some cases $2.35 has been asked. The fol- 
lowing range of prices per net ton represents the 
market: 


Connellsville furnace coke............seee0: $3.90 to $4,00 
PO IE 6 bi <bad eae sesenesisoesbensen 4.15 to 4.50 
Mountain furnace coke...............eeeee: 3.65to 3.75 
Pe GO 6 bak 05 046s tan noes k knees dinat 3.95 to 4.40 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, January 23, 1912. 


Iron Ore—While there is an occasional inquiry 
from a furnace interest, both buyers.and sellers ap- 
pear willing to play a waiting game. Ore firms do 
not look for the market to open up before April and 
seem to prefer a late buying movement. Last year 
very littlke Lake Superior ore was sold until well along 
in the spring. Sellers expect a much better volume of 
sales than a year ago. We quote prices as follows: 
Old range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$3.50. 


Pig Iron—The demand in this immediate territory 
has fallen off somewhat, although sellers are getting a 
fair volume of small orders for Northern foundry iron. 
Most of the large consumers appear to be walt cov- 
ered for either their first quarter or first half require- 
ments. There is practically no inquiry for other 
grades. The demand for Southern iron in small lots 
continues fairly active. Prices on Northern foundry 
iron are firm and local sellers are taking some busi- 
ness at their recent advance of 25c. a ton to $13.50 
for No. 2 foundry, delivered Cleveland. We note 
one sale of 500 tons to a local foundry at that price 
for first half delivery. We also note the sale of 6000 
tons of carwheel iron for shipment from southern 
Ohio to St. Louis. Among the new inquiries is one 
for 8000 tons of Nos. 1 and 2, one-half Northern and 
one-half Southern, for the LaPorte and Battle Creek 
plants of an agricultural implement manufacturer. 
Local sellers are also figuring on an inquiry from the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company fot analysis 
foundry iron for its Cleveland and Pittsburgh plants 
for second quarter and last half. A northern Ohio 
consumer is in the market for 3000 tons of Southern 
iron for first half. Reports indicate that the foundry 
melt has improved somewhat. We quote the follow- 
ing prices for prompt shipment and for first half, 
Cleveland: 


ROROONEE =p n.c cues nddled ees 0b Bie bie hs Ocean hemee $15.15 
OE iy cnn els ka am tetennd «casks edeh chen 13.25 
Northern foundry No. 2......-cceeeeeces $13.25to 13.50 
Southern foundry No. 2........c0eesceeees 14.35 to 14.85 
Gray forge ..... ae esaceale o shbeeeutseudcée¥eeeeOay 12.50 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent, silicon......... 17.05 


Coke'—We note the sale of some small lots of fur- 
nace coke for prompt shipment at a minimum price of 
$1.80. Prices on this grade are quoted at $1.80 to $2. 
The demand for foundry coke, which was quite active 
a few days ago, has become quiet, consumers appar- 
ently. being now well covered. We quote otaiederé 
Connellsville foundry coke at $2 to $2.15, per net ton, 
at oven, for spot shipment and $2.15 to $2.35 for 
contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of new busi- 
ness is light. Mills are getting a fair run of speci- 
fications on contract but these orders are lighter than 
a few weeks ago. This falling off is attributed to the 
fact that many of the larger consumers specified heav- 
ily in December, orders in many cases being for two 
months’ requirements. As the actual consumption of 
material by manufacturers appears to have increased, 
mill agencies consider the general situation quite sat- 
isfactory. The demand is most active for steel bars 
and some of the mills are having trouble in making 
deliveries as promptly as desired. In some cases 
orders have been cancelled because satisfactory de- 
liveries could not be secured. Steel bars are firm at 
1.15c., Pittsburgh, for first quarter delivery, and some 
second quarter contracts are being secured at 1.20¢. 
Plates are only in moderate demand, and, while some 
of the mills are adhering to the 1.20c. price, sales are 
generally being made at 1.15¢. Structural material is 

rmer than plates. Mills are generally asking 1.20c. 
for structural shapes but on a desirable order this 
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price can, probably, be shaded $1 a ton. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 750 tons 
for a power house to be built by the Northern Ohio 
Traction Company at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Another 
structural order is for 700 tons of material for bridge 
work. In sheets practically no new business:is com- 
ing out but specifications are good. New demand for 
iron bars is light, local mills getting- enough orders 
to keep running about half of the time. We quote 
iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c., Cleveland, mill. 


Old Material—The continued absence of a demand 
has resulted in a softening of the market. There is 
practically no buying, and prices are weaker although 
in the absence of actual sales dealers have not re- 
vised quotations. Mills are well supplied with scrap 
and are showing no interest in the matter at present 
except possibly in small lots offered at attractive 
prices. Dealers are still holding heavy melting steel 
at about $12, but mills are unwilling to pay over $11.25 
to $11.50. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton. 

Old steel rails, rerolling $12.25 to $12.75 

SE aad nian Wnts a ace'e se eine abe Oe 14.00 to 14.50 

Steel car axles 17.50 to 18.00 

Heavy. melting steel 11.75 

Old car wheels 12.50 

Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over 23.50 

Agricultural malleable 11.00 


Railroad malleable 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 10.00 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron car axles 
Cast borings 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings & 7.00 
Steel axle turnings : 7.75 
No. 1 busheling 10. 
No. 1 railroad wrought : 11.25 
No. 1 cast 1 
Stove plate 

Bundled tin scrap 


$18.50 to $19.00 
5 6.50 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Ou10, January 24, 1912—(By Telegraph.) 

_ Pig Iron.—Consumers here are taking little interest 
in the situation, and both inquiries and orders are 
scarcer. However, reports received by head offices here 
indicate that there are some brighter spots in other 
sections of the country. The largest inquiry being fig- 
ured on locally is from a central Indiana melter who 
wants from 2000 to 3000 tons of analysis iron for a 
Michigan plant and about 2000 tons of mixed Northern 
and Southern foundry grades for its Indiana factory, 
all for first half delivery. For the same shipment a cen- 
tral Ohio consumer is obtaining bids on 1000 tons of 
low phosphorus iron, and there are a few scattering in- 
quiries for small lots of foundry iron. A central In- 
diana melter bought 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry at $10, Birmingham, shipments to be extended until 
July 1. The same quantity of No. 3 foundry was sold 
to an Illinois buyer at $9.50, at furnace, and a small lot 
of Southern No. 1 soft, for a southern Indiana foundry, 
brought $10.75, Birmingham, for second quarter move- 
ment. Northern No. 2 foundry and malleable are quoted 
at $13, Ironton, for first half shipment, with only small 
lots being contracted for. There has been no third or 
fourth quarter business booked, unless it was on the 
part of a few large consumers of foundry iron, who 
generally keep their contracts under cover as long as 
possible. The smaller melters are not disposed to pur- 
chase that far ahead. Producers of steel making irons 
have undoubtedly had the best of it so far. Southern 
charcoal iron is in a little better demand. Based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from 
Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows for 
prompt shipment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft..$13.75 to$ 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft... 13.25 to 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry 12.75 to 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry 

Southern gray forge 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........... 

Lake Superior coke, No. 1 

Lake Superior coke, 

Lake Superior coke, 

Basic, Northern 

Standard Southern car wheel.............. 25.25 to 
Lake Superior car wheel 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Two Eastern inquiries for a year’s supply 
of furnace coke are reported, but the demand for 48-hr. 
brands from the Central West is confined to domestic 
consumers. This particular trade is said to be better 
than usual. Foundry coke is not in very good demand, 
but prices are firm, and in the Connellsville, Wise 
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County and Pocahontas fields standard 72-hr. brand 
are quoted around $2 to $2.15 per net ton at oven for 
prompt shipment, and from $2.10 to $2.30 for contract 
business. Spot furnace grades continue to demand a 
premium, especially in the Connellsville district, wher 
as high as $1.95 has been paid for small quantities. Con 
tract 48-hr. prices range from $1.70 to $1.90 per net to; 
at oven in all three fields. 


Finished Material—l'rom a price standpoint tli 
market is in better shape, as recent advances are firmly 
adhered to, and there are rumors that before the open 
ing of the spring season present quotations will be on 
a higher level. However, there is very little business 
being transacted, which, in part, can be blamed on th: 
adverse weather conditions that have recently pre 
vailed. Steel bars are quoted by mill agencies at 1.15c. 
to 1.20c., Pittsburgh basis, and these same quotations 
govern on structural material. Local warehouse prices 
remain around 1.60c. for steel bars and 1.70c. for struc 
tural material cut to lengths. 


Old Material._—All dealers report very little busi- 
ness moving. Prices are also softening, and if prevail- 
ing conditions continue much longer a_ lowering of 
quotations will be a probable result. The minimum 
figures given below represent what buyers are willing 
to pay for delivery at their yards in southern Ohio and 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations the selling 
prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Net Ton. 


No, 1 railroad wrought $9.75 to $10.25 
Cast borings : 5.00 to 5.50 
Steel turnings 6.00 
No. 1 cast scrap 10.50 
Burnt scrap x 7.00 
Old iron axles 16.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth 12.00 
Pipe and flues ( 7.50 
Malleable scrap : 8.00 


Bundled sheet scrap a3 7.50 
Old iron rails 13.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 21.00 
Rerolling steel rails 11.50 
Melting steel rails 5 9.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap ig 9.50 
Old car whecls 11.50 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, Ata., January 22, 19} 2. 


Pig Iron.—Storage warrants to cover 3000 tons of 
foundry iron on local yards and some 10,000 tons on 
yards in the North Alabama: district were disposed of 
in the past week. The price consideration as reported 
in the sales referred to was a basis of $10 f.o.b. cars 
at yards for No. 2 foundry, with a differential of 5oc. 
per ton for the lower grades. Such figures mean a 
concession from a strict $10 Birmingham schedule 
when shipments are made into certain territory, owing 
to the freight advantages to be had; however, the 
transactions referred to were on a cash basis. As to 
the delivery of the tonnage mentioned, it is quite prob- 
able that storage arrangements have been made and 
that shipments will be made over an indefinite period, 
as it is understood that merchant interests were the 
largest buyers. The recent demand from the regular 
trade has involved a fairly attractive tonnage in the 
aggregate, with individual requirements ranging from 
150 to 500 tons each, all for comparatively early ship 
ments. For this last mentioned $10.25 Birmingham 
was obtained for No. 2 soft in some instances, and 1s 
now being quoted by the majority of the producers on 
second quarter deliveries. Indications for the main- 
tenance of an advance for second quarter shipments 
are considered more favorable by reason of the increase 
in the actual movement from furnace yards and the 
fact that the output has been further reduced. With 
the blowing out of one stack on foundry iron during 
the week, only 14 stacks are left in blast on such iron, 
and an additional stack is to be blown out within a 
short time. It is understood that one stack is to be 
blown in about March 1, but no definite announcement 
has been made in that connection. An improvement 
in the inquiry from all quarters of the trade has been 
noted, and the fact that some tonnage is being engaged 
for speculative purposes is not overlooked. At this 
time 5000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 foundry and gray forge 
is wanted by a pipe manufacturer, and additional ton- 
nage is expected to come from the same source at an 
early date in view of the large contracts for water pipe 
that have just been placed. There is quite’ a. disposi- 
tion among the leading melters to feel the market for 
deliveries after July 1, but so far as is known the fur- 
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ce interests have not committed themselves. We 
‘tinue to quote the market for shipment in the first 
if as below, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Birmingham: 


vo. 1 foundry amd No. 2 e088. 25. ... 00 ce pis veviced 310.°" 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft........--eseeescecees 10.00 
No. 3 SOMME A sk cblc bieas d's MeN wae tis os RRR RRA Mees Ou 9.50 
No. 4 CCGG Mees cave edecdeccctesd qn Vapesevivan esas 9.25 
Gray £08 BO sc 22s wees cece caw vis tedpaw sen peveeh se Meee's 9.00 
Standard MOM cue svesnss ShGkdpn ko ever dae cette ee 10.00 
OR beet axansa cuisine edd aeckandk. a Riese 9.50 


Cast Iron Pipe—The result of bids on water pipe 
equirements for Macon, Ga., is not yet known, and the 
nnage for Albany, Ga., mentioned in last report, is 
jl pending. The movement against contracts has 
nereased materially and local plants are again in 
oeration after having been forced to close down by 
eason of the extremely cold weather. It is under- 
-tood that the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
ompany will put the Dimmick plant, at North Bir- 
ningham, Ala., in operation about March 1, but with- 
it confirmation from authoritative sources. There is 
still a fair demand for small lots of water and gas pipe, 
nd considerable tonnage has just been submitted for 
use in railroad construction. Prices are considered at 
yout the same level as for some weeks, and we con- 
tinue to quote as follows, per net ton, f.o,b. cars here 
water pipe, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe: 4 
6-in., $23; 8 to 12-in., $22; over 12-in., average $21. 
Special fittings are quotable at from $50 to $55 per net 
ton at Birmingham foundries. 

Old Material—Dealers do not report any material 
lange in conditions. The demand tor certain grades 
ontinues fairly strong, but as a whole the market is 

‘not entirely satisfactory. The most discouraging fea- 
ture at this time is the absence of a demand from the 
North and East, in which territories stocks are under- 
stood to be unusually heavy. Prices cannot be revised 
with accuracy, but the schedule below is considered a 
fair representative of values. We quote per gross ton, 
nominally, as follows, f.o.b. cars here: 


Old’ ines. Se “CGR i's ss one eee ss ie $12.00 to $12.50 
Old .stegl Gitted CHER Sa a ii ie 11.00 to 11.50 
Old S208 CRIB ie wie he RWA doe de Pains bs a See 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought..............0..3.; 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 2 fGeIe@GG WHOUEMbe ss oc. ces ea bes 8.50to 9.00 
No. ‘fT aU RON 1c iS hae 0 5 re creas 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 2 GOGREEY: WEHOURUE 6.0.5 cc ows sc cdes dens 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 GG Gh tb bae ches ara ce vain anes 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 ‘SOc i a6 da eae ieee eee ee eee ea 8.00 to 8.50 
Tram oe WRIIR i 6c 6c de i. witless tee 7.50to 8.00 
Standard GU -WRI . omas ks-oticuwae von eeanvs 9.50 to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate.........sceeeees 6.00 to 6.50 


With the blowing out of No. 1 furnace during the 
past week, the Vanderbilt plant of the Birmingham 
Coal & Iron Company is idle, without raw material or 
finished product left on hand. It is now understood 
that this property will be taken over by the Woodward 
lron Company February 1, and developments as to 
operations after that time are being awaited with 
interest. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., January 22, 1912. 


lhe market generally has ruled quiet during the 
past week, but with no tendency toward a lowering of 
There is a growing impression that as soon 
as consideration of second quarter needs becomes a 
ive subject there will be better business. 


Pig Iron—The quiet in pig iron since the first of 
e year remains unbroken for the most part. The 
sales of the week include a large lot of carwheel iron, 
Wellston, to the American Car & Foundry Company, 
ind about 1800 tons of No. 2 Northern foundry to an 
owa consumer. Most representatives of furnaces 
id No. 2 at $10.50, Birmingham, and do not find it 
cessary to quote lower than that though there are 
ine brands to be had at $10 but they are in limited de- 
ind. No. 2 Northern is quotable at $13, Ironton 


prices 


_Coke.—Consumers are apparently satisfied to take 
‘hat they need at the market. Few are making con- 
racts for future delivery. Sales of the week include 
300 tons for quick delivery in the foundry grade, which 
ntinues to hold a stiff position. By-product coke 
‘ well held at $5.20, delivered, and sales of the week 
uded one of 1000 tons for first half delivery. 
Finished Iron and Steél.—New business is lacking 
there has been a steady movement forward on 
‘ing contracts and an increased tendency to call 
shipments in advan¢e of contracts. In steel rails, 
‘ndard section, an order for 500 tons for an inter- 


roan line was placed. No reports have been received . 
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of new construction. Track fastenings have been in 
good ‘demand at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Chicago’ Structural 
conditions indicate increasing consumption, shipments 
being anticipated by request from the consumers. In 
plates’ prices are a shade firmer than at last report. 
In bars the orders have been fair and here also antici- 
pation of shipments is the rule. Light rails show no 
increased’ demand, the cold spell not having lasted 
long enough to stir up the mines. Lumber interests 
are doing nothing. Throughout the market, however, 
the belief is strong that when the spring business 
breaks there will be much activity. 

Old Material.—In the scrap market the buyers and 
sellers are still watching each other. The only list out 
this week is from;the Frisco and aggregates about 
800 tons. Revision of the price list shows some 
changes, but the figures.are very well held. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton, 


Old ‘iron faile...... cece ee cece eee eceveees $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling..............54++ 11.50 to 12.00 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

SUNN, aed bk dud eaeeee secs cues hee .. 21.50to 22.00 
Breer ret eee TLE ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap...........+++5. 10.50 to 11,00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 11.00 to 11.50 


Per Net Ton. 
Ere “Be WPREOR... 65s osc ecciscccdawesccad $12.50 to Sh3.08 


ae eer re een 18.00 to 50 
ie SUS pa obs oc Shaan e OR 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 gallgead wrought... 6. cescecswecces 11.50 to 12.00 
Wo. FB RTM WIOEIEE 5 ccc ccc ce nkecccns 10.50 to 11.00 
AA UTUND iGo dvva ns ba ve eses chpaneesin 9.75to 10.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth.............-...+- 13.00 to 13.50 
ee, 2 ee OIE a ois on 85 8 020 0 6-o0 ee 8.00 to 8.50 
PE NE ds ew tk o vac ed bes aake cad 6.00to 6.50 
Die. 2 WARE oo. b Skee cere ceadensegwe 9.00 to 


No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 
Bee 8 SRS PEON ss ass veeacccesscecveneta 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..........- 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
- Pipes and flues 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap.........++++ 
Railroad grate bars........sccccseescecses 
Machine shop turnings..........0-eeeseeee 


Buffalo 
Burrawo, N. Y., January 23, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—The week has shown a fair amount of 
inquiry for the season, and orders aggregating 4000 to 
5000 tons of foundry grades and malleable have been 
placed, the bulk of the sales being confined to small 
lots. A number of Eastern buyers are evidently feel- 
ing the market to some extent for second quarter deliv- 
ery and it seems likely that the actual consideration 
of purchases of iron for delivery to July 1 will soon be 
taken up in earnest. Pressure on furnaces for rush 
shipments has not relaxed, and they are still being 
pushed to the utmost to keep up with the demand for 
prompt deliveries. The higher schedule of quotations 
recently established is being adhered to so far as can 
be ascertained. The ruling price for No. 2 X seems 
to be $13.75 at furnace, and one imterest reports having 
refused an order for 3000 tons of gray forge at $13. 
We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo; for 
first half delivery: 
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Pe cs a NS ius ow 6-5 0 '0's) 6 5'> 6 ne RRM $13.75 to $14.25 
Se OE hs cov eeescescurssasntiees 13.75 to 14.00 
Rn Bes CU. ope ek oce'ce ss Weekheneaee 13.50 to 13.75 
Rs SINR I al 6: « sor cousins ws pepe laa nin wntail 13.50 
Gray f00ge ..25 555-502 Bie dk ah Seba wale 13.25to 13.50, 
ASG abs sive 6a pus bead 659s 6s) Sere 13.75to 14.25 
MINE, 'CC Nf ho es Rake eke vcbkeneeee 14.00to 14.50 
CMROORE :° és i's 's we AR CREASE cud Oedes 0hcen 15.7$to 17.25 


Finished Iron and Steel—Some improvement is 
noted, both as regards specification on existing con- 
tracts and interest in the placement of new ones, and 
a number of inquiries for good tonnages in bar material 
are noted. Some agencies report that bar contracts 
on which specification should te been completed by 
January t have been extended into the first quarter 
for delivery of the unspecified quantities. An advatice 
of $1 per ton in wire products has been made by some 
interests, due to the very large orders that have come 
on their books in the last 30 days. An inquiry for 500 
tons of light rails is noted for the use of a local indus- 
try, and the Lackawanna Steel Company has received 
contract for 15,000 tons of steel rails from the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. The same steel company has also 
booked a number of other rail orders for good ton- 
nages. There have been no structural awards during 
the week and nothing but one or two small jobs have 
been up for figuring, but plans for a number of under- 
takings are nearing completion and will be r for. 
figuring within the next two weeks. iments ‘them are 
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streets, Buffalo, for the Mobile Construction Company, 
of new construction. Track fastenings have been in 
and two apartment buildings at Johnson Park and Dela- 
ware avenue and Johnson Park and Elmwood avenue, 
Buffalo; also the new Vendig Hotel at Philadelphia 
and the Hotel Hannan at Detroit from plans of Buffalo 
architects, Esenwein & Johnson, both of which: will re- 
quire large tonnages of steel. 


Old Material—The market continues firm and 
inquiry has increased. Dealers are not inclined to sell 
any large quantities at the prices offered them, 
although consumers seem willing and even anxious to 
take on larger tonnages than for some time, if they 
could procure them at current prices. Transactions 
are also greatly restricted by the severe weather condi- 
tions, preventing the loading from stock piles. Con- 
sequently the only scrap material that is changing 
hands now is that which has accumulated on tracks 
and which dealers are inclined to dispose of rather 
than unload in their yards. Most‘dealers are of the 
opinion that the market will soon show decided iin- 


provement. We quote as follows, per gross, ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus steel 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 
Old steel axles 

Old iron axles 

Old car wheels 

Railroad malleable 

Boiler plate, sheared 

Locomotive grate bars 

Pipe and tank 

Wrought iron and soft steel turnings 
Clean cast borings 


$12.50 to $12.75 
15.75 to 16.06 
14.00 to. 14.50 
13.50 to 14.25 
18.50 to 19.25 
22.00 to 22.50 
12.75 to 13.00 
12.75 to 13.00 
13.75 to 14.25 
11.00 to 11.25 
10.25 

7.50 

7.00 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., January 23, 1912. 

Old Matérial.—Prices have advanced 75c. on mixed 
shafting, 25c. on cotton ties, and $1 on wrought turn- 
ings and cast borings, the classes of scrap for which the 
demand has been improving for some weeks. The gen- 
era] conditions remain unchanged. The mills are well 
covered and no further advances are expected at pres- 
ent by the dealers. We this week quote on cast iron 
car wheels, but as the local market for this material is 
intermittent and erratic it may not always be possible 
to give accurate figures. The prices quoted below are 
those offered by the large dealers to the producers and 
to the smaller dealers and collectors, per gross ton, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New England points 
taking Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. 
In comparison with Philadelphia prices the differential 


for freight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices are- 


approximately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices. 


Heavy melting steel $9.50 to $10.00 
Tow phosphorus steel 11.45to 11.95 
SS ae ee ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron axles 17.00 to 18.00 
Mixed shafting . 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel 11.25 
Skeleton (bundled) 

Wrought iron pipe 

Cotton ties 

No. 2 light 

IE TN se a's Soak eine o's ehaos 

Cast borings 

Machinery, cast 

Malleable 


The German Iron Market 


BERLIN, January II, 1912. 


Trad- 
brought out 


The firmness of the iron market continues. 
ing on the Diisseldorf Exchange has 
higher prices for basic steel bars. The new price is 
110 to 112.50 marks. According to market reports, sales 
of bars for the second half of the year have already 
been made at 112 to 113 marks, while a shipment from 
Lorraine for export is reported to have been: sold at 
107.50 marks, f. 0. b. Antwerp. Several days ago the 
heavy plate convention raised tank plates 3 marks and 
boiler plates 5 marks, and the combination controlling 
ship plates also adopted the latter advance for its spe- 
cialty. The upward tendency in Germany continues 
to receive support from the Belgian market: Several 
days ago a Brussels dispatch reported an advance for 
plates of all grades for export; the new prices are 122 
to 124 shillings for heavy plates; 130 to 132 for medium 
thicknesses, and 133 to 135 for thin sizes. Iron and 
basic steel bars were also marked up. A dispatch of 
yesterday states that an advance on foundry and pud- 
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dling pig iron of 1 franc and basic iron of 2 francs 
just been made. The new prices are 62 to 63 franc 
for puddling, 69 to 70 francs for foundry and 60 fra 
for basic. 

All reports agree in representing the position of ‘ie 
German market as highly satisfactory. Buying js 
proceeding at an active pace in all lines where trade 
combinations are still open to take orders at all, |,u 
in some cases buying is temporarily suspended because 
the mills are completely sold out for a given period and 
new prices have not yet been adopted for remoter dates. 
It is reported now that the Pig Iron Syndicate will not 
resume selling before February, when an advance of 
1.50 marks a ton on all grades of iron made in Lor- 
raine-Luxemburg will be adopted. The organization 
has orders for the first half-year aggregating 1,600,000 
tons, which is close up to the total allotments (1,685,000 
tons). 

German companies which have applied for ore con. 
cessions in the Briey district in France are not a little 
concerned about a law recently adopted by that coun- 
try. According to it, after a mining company has paid 
4 per cent. on its investment the next 20 per cent. falls 
to the state and only the rest to the company. This 
apparently does not affect companies already in pos- 
session, but only applicants for new concessions. The 
Siegerland ore producers begin the year favored by a 
considerable reduction in ore freights to the Silesian 
district and daily shipments have begun. It is ex- 
pected that about 150,000 tons a year will be shipped 
by rail to Silesia. That district produces less than one- 
third of its own requirements and has to supplement its 
product with imports from Russia, Sweden and Austria. 

The shipments of the Steel Works Union last year 
in semi-manufactured material, structural shapes and 
steel rails amounted to 5,808,540 tons, a gain of 601,925 
tons over 1910. Shipments of half-rolled material 
amounted to 1,744,067 tons, a gain of 219,867 tons; struc- 
tural shapes, 1,983,322 tons, a gain of 178,483 tons, and 
steel rails and ties 2,081,151 tons, a gain of 203,575 tons. 
The shipments of these products in December were 
about 24,000 tens less than in November. 

The troubles of the Steel Works Union appear to 
have grown acute. The efforts of the organization to 
induce the three big companies now building in Lor- 
raine and Luxemburg to withdraw their claims for 
large allotments have met with a flat refusal on their 
part and important members are saying that they will 
proceed no further in the negotiations for prolonging 
the combination until those works accept this demand. 
As their refusal appears to be final, the outlook for 
prolonging the Union seems to be extremely uncertain. 

The stock market was disposed to take a serious 
view several days ago of the troubles of the Union. 
Iron shares were accordingly sold down considerably 
after they had scored good gains in December. For 
the past two days, however, the stock market has 
grown more confident under continued excellent re- 
ports from the home and foreign iron markets and 
share prices are again rising. The improved position 
of the American trade gives much encouragement on 
this side. 


New York 


New York, January 24, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry from cast iron pipe manufactur- 
ers is practically the only development of the week. 
About 10,000 tons is wanted by two Eastern pipe foun- 
dries and there is an inquiry also from a Virginia pipe 
works. A Connecticut foundry: has been in the market 
for about 1500 tons, including considerable high silicon 
iron. In general the market is quiet and furnace com- 
panies are concluding that their customers are pretty 
well covered for the first quarter and in many cases for 
the first half. There is no immediate prospect, there- 
fore, of a large buying movement in the Eastern mar- 
ket. We quote as follows for Northern iron at tide- 
water: No. 1 foundry, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 X, $14.75 to 
$15; No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75. We quote Southern 
iron at $15 to $15.25 for No. 1 foundry and $14.50 to 
$14.75 for No. 2. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Quietness, but unques- 
tioned belief in the promise of the outlook, describes 
present conditions, The continued postponement of 
railroad buying in quantity is regarded as one of the 
factors progressively adding to the strength of the 
market. Cases are learned of local weakness, but em- 
phasis cannot be placed on them owing to the possible 
existence of unknown circumstances contributing t° 
the weakness. A recent offer to shade even $19.50, 
Pittsburgh basis, for open-hearth billets, is thought to 
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tte an exchange for pig iron disposed of at a rate 

» it desirable to move the billets. Another in- 

e is the sale of a carload or two of steel bars at 
than 1.20c. Chicago, this sale being another proof 

e independence of the Chicago market as regards 
burgh. The Eastern structural market, as was 
last week, was engaged chiefly in closing pending 
‘rojects. Some of the work reported placed includes 
‘he following: 500 tons for the marine hospital, Snug 
or: 150 tons for the New Haven railroad bridge, 
ry street, New Haven; 950 tons for a loft building 

Vest Thirty-eighth street, which went to A. E. 
\ mn Company; 1300 tons for the loft building at 

rth avenue and Thirty-second street; 300 tons for 
the Pennsylvania station at Summit avenue, Jersey 
City: 200 tons for the Boston elevated station at Sulli- 

square; 200 tons for a power-house at Corinth, N. 
Y.: 400 tons for the Woodward & Lathrop store, 
Washington, D. C., and 5000 tons for an office building 
on Forty-second street, which went two weeks ago 

Post & McCord. Quotations remain as follows: 
bars, plates and plain structural material, 1.31Cc. 
to 1.36c.; bar iron, 1.27¢c. to 1.32c., all New York. Plain 
material from store, New York, 1.70c. to 1.80c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No additions are made this week 

the list of public lettings published tm last week’s 
issue. The pipe trade seems somewhat quieter among 
private buyers also. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted 
it $22 to $23 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material—Dealers report an almost entire 
absence of inquiry from consumers. Those who are 
bliged to press their holdings on the market are 
forced to take prices somewhat below recent quota- 
ions. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, New York and 
vicinity, are as follows: 


Steel 


Old girder and T rails for melting.......... $9.75 to $10.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......+.eee.eees 9.75to 10.25 
Relayinig Cul os 497940) 686 bb KAN s hers Vie eee 20.50 to 21.00 
Rerolling rails (mominal).............eee.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Old steel: Ca¥ QRIGDs ois sesas.os cc tie s'en's tan 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 redlrOnG WE ss die d< oevedbaatiecs 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron track scrap........eccecseess 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrougnt, JOm@....sccccncovscasc 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard WrOugnt,; GHOSE, 5.5. cewcesenine 9.75 to 10.25 
Light i2@6t. g¢utee vols sale'ce oh Sewkbbweeesuwe 4.50to 4.75 
Cast hottest, GeORBs.a 6 0450s ncneacc thes eens 6.25to 6.50 
Wrought’ S6PRiMRh 6. cc ccc ces itcdecetaedeun 6.75to 7.25 
Wrought PIP 6. veekdes tis encousscd neg ewes 9.50to 9.75 
Old car -WROGM, < cncne sneer ebwts cedeenaen 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.........eeees: 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate .icoccgsad eed bacteeaenetabeees 8.75to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars....2.s...sccccences 9.00to 9.50 
Malleable Cast ccs ccccisectcusctecestuaves 9.50to 10.00 
The Debevoise-Anderson Company, 95 Liberty 


street, New York, has been appointed sales agent for 
the pig iron of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., in the territory comprising 
New Jersey, New York State south of Utica and the 
State of Connecticut. This agency has been in the 
hands of Hugh W. Adams & Son, Inc., for many years. 


Metal Market 


New York, January 24, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 
Lead 


Copper, New York. -—Lead—, -——Spelter— 
Electro- Tin, New St. ew St. 
i Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
8 14.50 14.25 43.00 4.45 4.37% 6.65 6:50 
I 14.50 14.25 42.75 4.45 4.37% 6.60 6.45 
14.50 14.25 pine 4.45 4.37% 6.60 6.45 
. 14.50 14.25 42.50 4.45 4.37% 6.60 6.45 
14.50 14.25 42.37% 4.45 4.37% 6.55 6.40 
14.50 14.25 42.87% 4.45 4.37% 6.55 6.40 
Copper continues dull, with a weaker tendency. 


Pig tin has shown usual irregularity, but prices hold 

well. Lead is dull. Spelter is a little:easier, despite 
the scarcity in some brands. In antimony the unusual 
situation exists of higher quotations for Hallett’s than 


Cookson’s. 


New York 


Copper.—The past week has seen a continuation of 
e\treme dullness in the copper market, with a tendency 
toward lower prices. There was even less business 

the week before. It is not.expected that there 
‘ec a renewal of activity in baying until after Feb- 
5, when the statement of the Copper Producers 
‘ation for January will be forthcoming. The opin- 
- held that consumers have not bought heavily into 
‘pr:!, and purchasing for this: month is expected after 
‘he statistics of the producers are made known. Electro- 

‘c copper was quoted to-day at 14.25c. to 14.37 ac. 

ugh it is understood that these prices are virtually 
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. shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; pig 
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nominal, because of the small. demands. Report had it 
that in some cases second hands were quoting lower 


hgures. Lake copper is quoted at from 14.50c. to 
14.62%c, In London copper was quoted to-day at £62 


3s. od. far spot and £62 18s. od. for futures. The ex- 
ports of copper this month have been 18,648 tons. 

Pig Tin.—Tin was very quiet up to Saturday of last 
week, but since then there has been some improvement. 
The metal is still held at a premium, although recent 
arrivals, which added to the spot supplies, eased the 
situation. The greater part of the business done dur- 
ing the, week was for February and March delivery. 
During the entire week the metal has responded to the 
more or less erratic fluctuations of price in London 
which are so characteristic: of tin. This morning’s cable 
brought the information that spot tin has advanced in 
London £2 5s., which was immediately reflected in 
local prices, and 42.8744¢. was quoted here. The Lon- 
don price'to-day is £191 10s. for spot and £189 10s. for 
futures. The arrivals of tin this month have been 2875 
tons and there are reported afloat 1415 tons. 


Tin Plates.—The tin plate market has been devoid 
of special features in the last few days. As previously 
stated, most of the large business for several months 
ahead has been placed and the activity is now at the 
mills. The price of 100-lb. coke plates in New York is 
unchanged at $3.64 and -the cables report the price of 
tin plates laid down at Swansea, Wales, as unchanged 
at 13s. 74d. 

Lead.—The lead market is dull and featureless. ‘The 
New York price is unchanged at 4.45c. In St. Louis 
4.37%c. is asked. 


Spelter—The scarcity of some brands of spelter 
continues and prices for such brands are practically 
nominal. With other brands the price is a little easier, 
spot being quoted at 6.55¢., New York, and 6.40c., St. 
Louis. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s antimony is quoted at 
7.37%c., Hallett’s at about 7.55c. and Chinese and Hun- 
garian grades at 6.90c. It is regarded by the trade 
as strange that Cookson’s is lower ‘than. Hallett’s. 
While interested in the circumstance, sellers say they 
know no reason for the prevailing prices. 

Old Metals.—The ‘demand continues quiet. Dealers’ 
selling prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and -crucible..........-.4.+005 13.50 to 14.00 
Copper, healyy.and wire. .............ebvecses 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, light. and bottoms................00+ 12.00 to 12.25 
eae RA a irda bab 0a. oo bad 095 ode e One 9.25 to 9.50 
Brat cin yWilercs gba c dil) ccstessntoakaal 7.25to 7.50 
Heavy mathine’ composition. ...:.........4. +11,25 to 11.50 
Cleamh. Gems SUMS 6 v0. cans tc cce denned is 5to 9.00 
Conupeniennis: S09IRNS 0s oss ci co cena ass 9.50 to ne 
Landy MONS oc ied 60g 5 0te alg wan 6 8-0 0k AON si. Febsbs 4: 
Lens WR 35 Cae ada ca tc wale Kies we ekomen ik aah dovee 400 
TAD, GOD « o's 00 0464400006 ogni s 8 Sie eee §.25 


Chicago 


JANUARY 23.—The local metal market has been de- 
cidedly quiet, with little of interest to characterize the 
situation. »We quote at Chicago as follows: Casting 
copper, 14.50c.; Lake, 14.75c., in carloads for prompt 
tin, car- 
loads, 43.50c.; small lots, 45.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4.40c. 
to 4.45c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.55¢. to 4.60c. for 
50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c: per 1oo lb. higher; spelter, 
6.50c. to 6.60c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.75c., and other 
grades, .7.75c. to 8.25c., in small lots; sheet zinc is $8, 
f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIL, less 8 per cent. discount, in 
carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots: Copper wire, cru- 
cible shapes, 11.75¢.; copper bottoms, 10.75¢.; copper 
clips, 11.50c.; red brass, ric.; yellow brass, 8.50c.; lead 
pipe, 4c.; zine, 4.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 33c.; 
block tin pipe, 38c. 


St. Louis 


JANUARY 22.—The metal markets have been rather, . 
quiet, in part due to the period of the year and in part 
to the severe weather. Lead is quotable to-day at 
4.35¢. to 4.40c. and quiet. Spelter is also slow at 6.50c. 
to 6.55c. Tin is lower at 43.10c. Copper is higher, with 
Lake at 14.80c., and electrolytic at 14.70c. Cookson’s 
antimony is lower at 7.85c.\ In the Joplin mining dis- 
trict the past week the top price for zinc blende was $50 


per ton, ranging n to per ton, according to 
trade. The t of production caused a st 
emand. The current week, ‘with better weather, 


see a much heavier output. The lus reserves have 
been cut to about 5500. which is barely a 
week’s output. Calamine prices were firm at $22 to 
per ton, and choice lots br: Mt se banae 5 
ore was unsteady at $55 to $58 per ton, with a very few 
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extra choice lots selling at $60. On miscellaneous 
scrap we quote: Light brass, 4.50c.; heavy brass and 
light copper, 8.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
9.50c.; zinc, 3.50c.; pewter, 20c.; lead, 3.50c.; tin foil, 
29c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, January 24, 1912. 

Stock market conditions have generally +jeen con- 
ducive to strength, but a slight chill followed the pub- 
lication on Monday of the propesed revision of duties 
on iron and steel. This caused a special recession in 
the price of United States Steel stocks. The range of 
prices on active iron and indusfrial stocks from Wed- 
nesday of last week to TueSday of this week was as 
follows: 
Allis-Chalm., 
Allis-Chalm., 
Baldwin Loco., pref.103 
feth, Steel, com.... 31 
Beth. Steel, 
Can, com 
Can, pref 
Car & Fdry., com... 52 


Pressed Steel, com. 32 33 
Pressed Steel, pref.......101% 
Railway Spring, conmv29'%- 30% 
Republic, com 2514%- 26% 
pref.... 6134- 61% Republic, pref...... 85 - 85% 
11%- 12% U. S. Steel, com.... 657%%- 67% 
9154- 94 U. S. Steel, pref...110%-111%4 

- 53% Westinghouse Elec.. 72%- 74 

Car & Fdry., pref...1157%-116% Va. 2’ tc: & G 74 

Steel Foundries 26 - 32 a a eee 
Colorado Fuel 26%- 26% Am. Ship, pref.....103 -104% 
General Electric... ..158%-160 Chic. Pneu. Tool 477%- 49% 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 39%- 42! Cambria Steel...... 43%- 44% 
Int. Harv., com Lake Sup. Corp.... 28%- 28% 
Int. Pump, 30%4- : 3 Pa. Steel, pref 100%-101 
Int. Pump, pref.... Warwick ee: ae 
Lackawanna Steel Crucible Steel, com. 12 
Nat. En. & St., com Crucible Steel, pref. 83 


-103% 
- 32% 
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Obituary 
The Late Franklin Farrel 


*Herewith a portrait is presented of the late Franklin 
Farrel, president of the Farrel Foundry & Machine Com 


FRANKLIN FARREL 


pany, Ansonia, Conn., whose obituary was printed in The 
Iron Age of January 18, page 226. 


WILLIAM DOoNALDSON, superimtendent and secretary of 
the Champien Tool Works. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died at his home in Ludlow, Ky., January 15, aged 70 years. 
He was born in Cincinnati and commenced his trade as a 
machinist at the early age of 12, which business, he fol- 
lowed all his life, except to through the Civil 
War as a quarter gunner on the Chillicothe, plying on the 
Mississippi River. 


serve 


In the early seventies he was for a num- 
ber of years in business in Cincinnati as a manufacturer 
of screw cutting engine lathes. His later work, after dis- 
posing of his lathe business, was as superintendent and 
designer of machine tools for a number of the most prom- 
inent shops in Cincinnati, having at different times been 
connected in these capacities with the Lodge & Davis 
Machine Tool Company, American Tool Works Company, 
Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Bradford Mathine Tool 
Company, Dreses Machine Tool Company, and Greaves, 
Klusman & Co. For the sixsyears prior to his death he 
was connected with the Champion Tool Works Company. 
Having had very wide experience in the design and manu- 
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facture of the various types of machine tcols, he was 
frequently consulted as a patent expert and in other ad 
visory capacities in the design and construction of intricate 
machinery for various purposes. 

FRANKLIN E. Snow, vice-president of the Wells Broth- 
ers Company, Greenfield, Mass., died January 6, aged 6; 
years. For a long time he had been treasurer and genera! 
manager, but in the last few years had retired from activ, 
participation in the conduct of the company in whos. 
growth and successful development he was a prominent: 
factor. He was born in Griswoldville, Mass., educated j; 
the public schools cf Greenfield and Chicago, and up 
1880 was mainly engaged in the banking business, his ex 
perience covering Negaunee, Mich.; Halifax, Nova Scotia 
and Chicago. In 1880 he returned to Greenfield to becom: 
associated with the firm afterward incorporated as _ th: 
Wells Brothers Company. He was also interested in th 
Greenfield Machine Company, of which he was president, 
and at the time of his death he was a directer of the First 
National Bank and trustee of the Franklin Savings Institu 
tion. At one time he was trustee of Smith charities. hy 
served a year as president of the Board of Trade, and i: 
1910 he was named trustee of the Northampton Insan 
Hospital. He was prominent in all local movements an 
had attained eminence in social and benevolent societie: 
He leaves a widow and three daughters. 

Henry D. CorFINBERRY, a prominent citizen of Clev 
land, Ohio, and director of the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, and interested in other large concerns, died sud 
denly January 17 of heart failure, aged 71 years. For 
long period he was quite active in the shipbuilding indu 
try in Cleveland, having been a partner in the firm of Ro! 
ert Wallace & Co., which was later merged in the Globx 
Iron Works and finally became part of the American Ship 
building Company. With the exception of serving, tw 
terms as city treasurer of Cleveland, he had devoted his 
time in the past few years largely to his personal interests 

Horace S. ALLEN, who had been prominently identified 
with the Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, fer 35 years 
died January 17, aged 66 years. He had been purchasing 
agent for the company the past few years. 

FRANK F. years secretary of the 
Stockhoff Supply Company, dealer in heavy metal sup 
plies, died in St. Louis last week aged 41 years. 

Georce D. Evans, manager of the plant of the Carna 
han Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Canton, Ohio, died 
January 16, aged 63 years. Overcome by heat at the 
plant last July, he became paralyzed and was confined t 
his bed. He was born in England and came to the United 
States in 1892. For a number of years he was connected 
with different plants of the American Sheet & Tin Plat 
Company. 

Wares L. Patmer, founder of the Golden State & 
Miners’ Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal.,. manufacturing 
dredging machinery, died at his home in Oakland Jan. 9 
aged 77 years. He was a native of Maine, but had been 
prominent in the San Francisco machinery business for 
the last 50 years. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son’s New Offices 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, announce the .open- 
ing of a district office at 828 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., 
to be in charge of R. J. Stayman and J. H. Marlotte 
Mr. Marlotte will act as a special representative, handling 
the Ryerson line of machine tools, fabricating equipment, 
railroad shop machinery, high-speed drills and other tools 
The office will also handle the regular rolled steel prod- 
ucts. 
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They also call attention to the removal of their offices 
in Minneapolis, Minn., to larger and more desirable spac« 
at 501 Third street South. William H. Sherwin con- 
tinues in charge of the office, with improved facilities for 
the display and demonstration of the various lines of iron 
and steel, machinery and specialties. 


Two New Ore Freighters Ordered 


The Pittsburgh Steamship Company has placed an or- 
der with the American Shipbuilding Company for two 
600-ft. boats of the Isherwood type for delivery in the 


latter part of the summer. They will cost about $400,000 
each. 








President Farrell Before the Stanley Committee 


Goverment Supervision Conceded, but Price 
Fixing Opposed—Lower Carbon Rails Urged in 
the Interest of Safety—Steel Monopoly Impossible 


James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 

rporation, appeared before the Stanley Committee at 
\\ashington Monday, January 22. At the outset a ques- 
tion arose as to the minutes of meetings of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, also of the presidents of the various sub- 
sidiaries of the Steel Corporation. Mr. Farrell said that 
e had no knowledge of these records in either case. 
Counsel for the corporation urged that, while cost sheets 
vould be produced for the inspection of the committee, 
t would be damaging to the interests of the corporation, 
particularly in its foreign trade, if these were made public. 
it was tentatively agreed that the committee accountant 
hould examine the cost sheets of the corporation to verify 
figures to be submitted by it regarding composite costs of 
production. 


Mr. Farrell’s Views in Brief 


[he salient points in Mr. Farrell’s views as expressed 
n Monday and Tuesday, were the following: 

There should be such Federal supervision of large cor- 
porations as will insure full publicity. 

Dissent from Andrew Carnegie’s plan of Federal price 
nxing. 

Advocating the Canadian and German plans of agree- 
ment among manufacturers as to prices. 

There is no monopoly in steel manufacture in the 
United States and cannot be. 

Steel rails are sold more cheaply in the United States 
than abroad. 

The high carbons demanded for steel rails by the rail- 
roads have brought the’ use of such rails close to the 
danger line. 

Social engineers who clamor for better steel works 
conditions for labor know nothing about the business and 
are indulging in words, while the Steel Corporation has 
constantly raised wages and is eliminating the seven-day 
week. 

The smaller steelmakers make market prices, not the 
Steel Corporation. 

The talk about steel rails being sold cheaper abroad 
is wide of the mark, since the price of rails in the United 
States “is cheaper to the consumer than in any other 
country.” 

Saying that Andrew Carnegie had not been in the 
steel business in eleven years, Mr. Farrell suggested that 
the Stanley Committee must have been “surprised at the 
facility with which he yielded information.” 


The Government and Price Fixing 


On the question of Government supervision, Mr. Far- 
rell said: 

“T believe it is important for the Government to as- 
sume the power of such supervision of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate traffic as will result in full and clear 
publicity of their general operations, their receipts and 
expenditures and profits and losses, in order to protect 
investors and the people generally. Such a supervisory 
hoard could not only be authorized to compel such neces- 
sary publicity, but empowered, in the case of any cor- 
poration not presenting information as to the details re- 
quired by the law which may be enacted, to investigate 
into the conduct of its business, with a view to full ex- 
position of its methods. Such publicity as I have in mind 
is along the lines of the information that has been freely 
and fully given out by the Steel Corporation in its annual 
reports and frequent statements. 

“It would appear to be absolutely impracticable for the 
Government to attempt to fix prices of all commodities, 
even those manufactured only by the steel industry, in 
iew of the hundreds of thousands of variations of shapes, 
‘izes, sections, gauges, kinds, qualities, etc. When it is 
onsidered that it requires a large corps of experts in 
cach of the manufacturing companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation alone to determine the costs of hun- 


dreds of thousands of articles or variations of products 
which those companies make, it can be readily understood 
that it would require hundreds of experts merely to de- 
termine suitable prices for the steel industry alone with- 
out considering the thousands of other industries in the 
United States, each of which would be equally entitled 
to have prices fixed on their multitude of products. 

“If the question be considered trom the standpoint of 
fixing maximum prices, it would seem equally imprac- 
ticable for the reasons just cited, as well as the difficulty 
of satisfying the many manufacturers engaged in the 
same line of trade, each of whom has different costs of 
manufacture to produce the same or similar articles. It 
would seem unnecessary to point out many other objec- 
tions, including the necessity of frequently altering the 
fixed prices to accord with the laws of supply and de- 
mand, the changeable costs of manufacture, contingent 
on the volume of the production and other exigencies of 
manufacture. As a corollary to the fixing of changeable 
or maximum prices would be the inevitable necessity of 
fixing maximum and minimum wages to labor, as it ts 
necessary, according to theorists and economists, that 
the wages of labor must be commensurate with the ar- 
ticle which it manufactures or which it directly or in- 
directly consumes.” 


What Should Be Permitted in Price Fixing 


Mr. Farrell suggested that a practicable plan of pre- 
venting competition to drive weak producers out of busi- 
ness and of establishing fair prices was a law similar 
to that in Canada, and which, in effect, is the practice in 
Germany. 

“When it might appear to the Government Board of 
Supervision, either on their own initiative, or from the 
complaint of any considerable body of consumers, that 
prices in any line of industry are unreasonably high, they 
should be empowered to make inquiry into the facts, to 
call upon manufacturers to disclose their profits, and to 
determine and indicate to manufacturers their opinion 
as to the reasonableness of their price, subject, if neces- 
sary, to review by the courts, as to any contention that 
prices were confiscatory. 

“As the Sherman law is designed to prohibit monopoly, 
which would inevitably result from destructive competi- 
tion, driving the weaker competitors out of business, it 
should be equally clear that it should permit such agree- 
ments among manufacturers as to prices as would enable 
them to avoid the destructive competition which is im- 
pliedly prohibited.” 


Rail Steel Too Hard 


Mr. Farrell made a distinct impression on the mem- 
bers of the committee in what he said as to the carbon 
content of steel rails as called for by the railroads: 

“The public demands, and rightly, that railroad trans- 
portation shall be safe and that rails shall not break. I 
am absolutely convinced that if the railroads are to ac- 
complish this they must be prepared to face a greater wear 
on steel rails. In other words, under the severe and often 
unknown demands of modern railroad traffic choice must 
be made between safety and wearing quality in steel rails. 

“Beginning about 1890, the railroads of the United 
States began asking for higher carbon in steel rails, to 
secure great wear; and the railmakers unwisely, and 
many times under protest, made the quality of steel de- 
manded. Gradually the specifications called for still 
higher carbon, until today I believe the steel is within the 
danger zone of brittleness. 

“It is true, many of these hard rails never break, but 
the liability to breakage is much greater than in the old- 
time softer steel, and the influence of the unavoidable con- 
tingencies of manufacture, such as seams, pipes, and segre- 
gation, is much greater. In many respects the steel is 
more doubtful, more dangerous, and more treacherous. 
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It is unquestionably, in my judgment, an unsafe grade of 
steel, in view of the severe conditions of service. 

“If safety is to be the first consideration lower carbon 
and softer steel would seem to be necessary. With such 
steel the various unavoidable defects or variations of com- 
mercial rails would be far less dangerous. I believe I am 
correct in saying that harder steel is used in rails in the 
United States than in any other country, yet our wheel 
loads and train loads are much greater than those on 
foreign roads.” 


Not Grabbing for Export Trade 


“A monopoly of the iron and steel trade in this coun- 
try,” said Mr. Farrell, “is neither possible nor desirable. 
There is no monopoly, or anything approaching it. Since 
the Steel Corporation was organized there has been much 
new capital attracted to the industry, and many furnaces 
have been built which are not controlled by the Steel 
Corporation. 

“It is charged that the-corporation is seeking to drive 
other countries out of the export market. That is far 
from the truth. The British steel industry must export 
40 per cent. of the product a year in order to live. Ger- 
many must export 50 per cent., and Belgium &o per cent. 
The product of the United States is greater than England, 
Germany and Belgium combined, and the domestic con- 
sumption is so much greater that export trade is not so 
‘vital. It is true that before the Steel Corporation was 
formed the steel exports of the United States amounted 
to about 200,000 tons a year. Last year the exports of the 
United States Steel Corporation were about 2,000,000 tons, 
valued at $69,000,000, as against Germany’s 5,000,000 tons. 

“It is not the aim of the Steel Corporation to grab the 
export trade of.the world. We are conducting our export 
business on a safe and sane basis, without any jealousy 
toward other nations to whom export trade is of such vital 
importance.” 

Mr. Farrell said the basic price on rails sold to foreign 
countries was lower than the domestic rate, but that the 
company sought to get as high prices as possible. He 
gave the committee the tariffs on steel rails in various 
countries, as follows: Germany, $6.03 a ton; France, 
$17.70; Russia, $28.60; Spain and Italy, $11.76; Austria- 
Hungary, $12.32, and Canada, $7.84. The duty on rails 
in the United States under the Payne-Aldrich law is $3.92. 
The Steel Corporation, Mr. Farrell declared, does a much 
greater export business in other steel products than in 
rails, owing to the high rail tariffs. 


Indiana Industrial Conditions 


Reports on the general situation and outlook in the 
State have been made to Melville W. Mix, president of 
the Manufacturers’ Bureau of Indiana, and president and 
general manager of the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind. These reports represent every section and relate to 
agricultural! implements, stoves, furniture, sanitary ware, 
iron goods, tools, machinery, lumber, paper, vehicles, glass, 
textile goods, steam specialties, iron, steel, cement, liquors, 
medicine, tinplate, bricks, terra cotta, tile, sewer pipe, 
baskets, leather goods, novelties, etc. 

Of the total number of reports received 27 per cent. 
tell of new industries locating in their vicinity, and 26 per 
cent. show improvement or additions to plants for 1912. 
Of 80 per cent. indicating percentage operation as com- 
pared with past three years, 18 per cent. report increase, 
40 per cent. report percentage same, and 22 per cent. report 
decrease. 

Of. 100 per cent. reporting on the outlook for the en- 
suing year, 56 per cent. say fair, 31 per cent. say good, 7 
per. cent. say excellent, and 6 per cent, say bad. 


Comparison of Business in 1911 


In the table compiled by Mr. Mix from the reports sent 
in he shows increase and decrease of sales for I9QII, in- 
crease and decrease of employees for the same year, and 
increase in capacity. 

Uf 50 per cent. reporting increase in sales for 1911 
over 1910, 23 per cent, indicate up to I5 per cent. de- 
12 per cent. up to 25 and 50 per cent. increase; 4 per cent. 
50 to 100 per cent. increase, and 1 per cent. over 100 per 
cent. increase. 
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Of 38 per cent. reporting decrease in sales for 19 
over 1910, 23 per cent. indicate up to I5 per cent.: de- 
crease; 9 per cent. 15 to 25 per cent. decrease; 4 per cei 
25 to 50 per cent. decrease; 2 per cent. 50 to 75 per cei 
decrease. 

Of the 15 per cent. reporting an increase in numly 
employed, 9 per cent. show up to I5 per cent. increase: 
per cent. 15 to 25 per cent. increase, and 2 per cent. 25 to 5 
per cent. increase. 

Of the 20 per cent. reporting a decrease in numbe: 
employed, 12 per cent. say up to 15 per cent. decrease; 
per cent. 15 to 25 per cent. decrease; 2 per cent. 50 to 7; 
per cent. decrease. | 

Of the 35 per cent. reporting an increase in capacity, 
25 per cent. show up to 25 per cent. increase; 6 per cent 
25 to 50 per cent. increase; I percent 50 to 100 per cent 
increase, and 5 per cent. over 100 per cent. increase. 


President Mix’s Views 


“It is interesting to note,” says Mr. Mix, “that at the 
close of the old year practically every industry of im- 
portance in the State is in operation. During the autumn 
months a number of factories reduced their working 
hours, and a number continued the Saturday half holiday 
indefinitely from the summer term. 

“A presidential campaign is on us, and the political 
pot is boiling, but there are only a few predictions that 
it means a bad year. The majority talk, as reports re- 
ceived from the Manufacturers’ Bureau show, is on the 
bright, sensible side. All indications are that business 
is to go right along without any nervousness or backsets 
trom probabilities of tariff revision, change in administra- 
tion and trust prosecutions. 

“Commercial and industrial supplies are low, according 
to latest reports, and much of the inflation is gone from 
stocks and bonds. Even if there should come a stampede 
for the worst, of which there are no signs whatever, | 
believe the country at large is ready. I feel prétty sure 
that the State of Indiana is. 

“IT think that the whole trouble with conditions is that 
the average producer loses his nerve in time of need. Men 
think too much of retrenchment, politics, unsettled issues 
and other elements which lend themselves to exaggeration. 
The things which cause us the greatest concern are the 
things that never happen.” 


A British Pool in Light Iron Castings 


Notices were recently sent out by a large number of 
foundries in Great Britain producing light iron castings, 


of an advance in prices averaging 10 per cent. This is 
reported to be the result cf a pool in this trade formed 
under the name of the National Light Castings Association. 
The competition in light iron castings has long been so 
keen that business was done at unremunerative prices. At 
the first proposal of the scheme for a pool about 80 out of 
130 firms concerned favored the arrangement. Since then 
efforts have been made to secure the co-operation of the 
remainder and the Ironmonger now says that all the prin- 
cipal foundries have given their support to the movement. 


The U. S. Metal & Mfg. Company,.whose general 
offices are located at 165 Broadway, New York, held its 
twelfth annual meeting at Plainfield, N. J., January 16. 
The directors, B. A. Hegeman, Jr., W. J. R. Hegeman and 
M. Jackson Crispin, were unanimously re-elected. On the 
organization of the board the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: B. A. Hegeman, Jr., presi- 
dent; M. Jackson Crispin, general manager and treasurer ; 
R. G. Jeffery, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


L. V. McKesson and George B. Storer have purchased 
from Foster W. Jewell the controlling interest in the 
Standard Steel Tube Company, which owns! a plant at 
Detroit and Fitchland avenues, Toledo, Ohio. At the'recent 
annual meeting of the company Mr. Jewell retired as pres- 
ident and manager. L. V. McKesson was elected president 
and George B. Storer vice-president, treasurer and man- 
ager. R. F. Wieland was re-elected secretary. 








The Machinery Markets 


in various machinery centers probabilities of the future, rather than what is actually doing, seem to be 
dominant feature in statements of conditions during the last week. New York has much in prospect 
the way of pending trade, and has done a fair amount of business since the last report. Competition 


; been keen and only hard work has brought orders in most instances. 
Chicago still feels the effects of cold weather reflected in moderated 


th purchases reluctantly made. 


emand. 


The Cleveland outlook is better than at this time last year. 


Philadelphia has been quiet 


Cincinnati regards the machine tool 


siness as unsatisfactory but is looking for greater activity as the result of automobile factory extensions. 


iere has been little change in New England, but conditions are favorable. 
iiet, although several inquiries have been closed or are about to be. 


Detroit has been somewhat 
St. Louis has had a fair number 


: inquiries but none which run into large figures. The Pacific coast has had enough small orders to bring 


trade up to expectations. 


New York 


New York, January 24, 1912. 

rhe trend of business the past week has been fairly 
satisfactory to New York machinery dealers. Salesmen 
have had to work hard for the orders they received. A 
large part of the selling has been largely of single 
tools, or two or three at the most, but the total of 
sales will reach a very good figure. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad quietly continues its buying of one or a few 
tools at a time and has been getting the benefit of keen 
competition. Buying by the railroads is proceeding 
very slowly for the most part. Rumors have been 
current that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is about to place orders on a list which has 
been out for several months, but no confirmation is 
forthcoming at the present time. A large amount of 
business is pending and should it all come at cence it 
would mean almost a boom in the machinery trade, but 
purchasing agents seem reluctant to take decisive 
action. Manufacturing interests have been probably 
the best customers during the week. Among them may 
be mentioned the Morrow Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. 
Y., maker of automobile parts, which purchased a fair 
list of general tools. Now that the New York automo- 
bile shows are over and the season’s automobiles have 
been exploited more business is expected from manu- 
facturers of automobiles and accessories. 

A. R. Mosler & Co., manufacturers of spark plugs, 
expect to get into their new factory in the Bronx 
about February 15. The equipment is not yet entirely 
installed. The present plant is at 163 West Twenty- 
ninth street. 

‘he Thorp Iron Company, a new incorporation 
with offices and plant at 626-628 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York City, has equipped its shop with most 
ot the heavy necessary tools, but is in the market for 
estimates on light tools such as speed drills, punches, 
tc 

The Clifton Automobile Company, Union Hill, N. J., 
has been organized to deal in automobiles. The com- 
pany has secured a site and is having plans prepared 
for a building, 50 x 200 ft., one story, of which a 
machine and repair shop is to be a feature. The com- 
pany is now ready to purchase the equipment. Good 
second-hand machinery will be considered. Benjamin 
Krom, 73 Liberty street, is manager. 

The Inman Mfg. Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with $300,000 capital stock to con- 
tinue the business formerly conducted by Horace In- 
man, manufacturer of paper box and paper cutting 
machinery, for over 30 years at Amsterdam. The facil- 
ities of the éompany are inadequate and plans are 
under way for enlarging the plant. The officers of, 
the company are Horace Inman, president; C. H. In- 
man, vice-president; E. H. Eldridge, treasurer, and 
|. J. Delaney, secretary. 

The Central Casket Company, 45 Niagara street, 
buffalo, N. Y., has commenced the erection of its new 
plant, 75x 150 ft., two stories, brick and concrete con- 
struction, at Manitoba street and the Erie Railroad. 
Upon completion considerable new woodworking ma- 
hinery will be required in addition to the equipment 
to be moved from the company’s present plant at Chi- 
ago and Ohio streets. i K 

The Buffalo Auto Novelty Company, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
‘as been incorporated by ;George A. Orr, Prudential 
‘uilding; Donald §. Carroll and Henry L. Jauch, and 
vill engage in the manufacture of automobile acceso- 
ies and supplies. 
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Rice» & Adams, Buffalo, manufacturers of dairy 
machinezy, will build an extensive addition to their 
plant on Chandler street and the New York Central 
Railroad belt line. for which necessary land has just 
been purchased. 


The National Pure Water Company, Buffalo, will 
build a distilling and bottling plant at 73 West Mo- 
hawk street, that city. 

The Centaur Mfg. Company, Buffalo, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000, and will 
equip a plant for the manufacture of automobile ap- 
pliances. The directors are A. and B. Schmidt and 
J. E. Barry, Buffalo. 

The F. C. LaRue Soap Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
will equip a’ soap manufacturing plant. The directors 
are Frederick C. LaRue, Frank L. Small and Harold 
E. Hughes: 

The Buffalo Corrugated Paper Box Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has purchased a site and will erect and 
equip a factory at Imson street and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. H. M. Sickler, president, 14 Scott street. 


The J. L. Schwartz Brewing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will build and equip a refrigerating plant and 
bottling works on West Bennett street, to cost $50,000. 


The Crossett Concrete Company, Binghamton, N., Y., 
is preparing plans for a factory 30 x 100 ft. which it 
will erect and equip with requisite presses and molding 
machinery for the manufacture of cement blocks. 


The Rochester Hook & Eye Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been incorporated by H. Satterlee, J. S. Fitch 
and H. D. Van Duser, with a capital stock of $40,000, 
and will equip a plant for the manufacture of hooks 
and eyes. 

The Odsonia Mills Company, Falconer, N. Y., an 
auxiliary of the Cleveland Worsted Mills Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will build an addition to its plant 
60 x‘120 ft. 

The Sunderman Safety Carbureter Company, New- 
burgh, N. Y., has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock, to manufacture and deal in patented devices, 
carbureters, etc. F. R. Sunderman, J. D. Lacey and 
W. L. Walker, Newburgh, are the incorporators. 


The Superior Register Company, Canisteo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
to manufacture cash register apparatus, etc. he in- 
corporators are J. P. Langs, M. Cohen, Jr., and F. 
Chormann, Niagara Falls. 

The Monarch Musical Instrument Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has been incorporated and will es- 
tablish and equip a factory for the manufatcure of au- 
tomatic playing pianos and organs. 


The Empire Case Goods Company, Jamestown, N. 

Y., has been incorporated and will build and equip a 
plant in that city for the manufacture of furniture, etc. 
The amount of capital stock is $250,000. The directors 
are F. O. and H. G. Anderson and A. Peters, James- 
town. ; 
The Sarco Engineering Company, Cold Spring, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, to manufacture engineering and scientific instru- 
ments and supplies. The directors are A. Wiedenbach, 
C. W. Francis and H. M. Brigham, New York City. 


The engineers of the Water Board, Troy, N. Y., 
have completed plans for a municipal water-works sys- 
tem to be constructed in that city. ' 
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New England 


Boston, Mass., January 23, 1912. 


Little has transpired to change the aspect of busi- 
ness conditions as they affect the machinery trade and 
the metal industry as a whole. If anything, business 
is increasing, but it is too soon after the Eiet of the 
year to experience a marked improvement. Had one 
occurred in the first half of January it would have been 
very exceptional. 

The trouble arising from the new 54-hour law 
seems to be confined to the textile mills at Lawrence, 
Mass., where rioting has compelled the use of the state 
troops to protect the property owners. 

It is a source of satisfaction to Boston houses that 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company has received the 
contract for one of the two new battleships, the 
Nevada. The company is well equipped to carry out 
this work, as the ship is of about the same size and 
type as the Argentine Republic’s battleship Rivadavia, 
which was launched in September, and therefore less 
new equipment than usual will be required, according 
to the general :mpressions of the trade. However, the 
location of the contract in Massachusetts places a vast 
amount of business for those Boston merchants who 
have exclusive territorial rights. 

The Maine coast cities and towns have for years 
hoped to utilize the tremendous tides of its harbors, 
especially those at the North, for power purposes. 
Various experimental tests have been established and 
some good engineers believe that the problem will be 
solved in the not distant future. The latest word is the 
incorporation in Maine of the Maine Hydraulic Power 
Company of Bath to obtain power “from the tides and 
waves of salt or fresh water, as described under letters 
patent issued to Thomas A. MacDonald and others.” 
The president and treasurer is William S. Maxwell, 
Paterson, N. J., and the clerk is N. Gratz, Jackson, 
Bath, Maine. 

The Richmond Mfg. Company has established a 
factory at 45 Cross street, Portland, Maine, for the 
manufacture of sheet metal goods. E. O. Little, for- 
merly with the E. E. Cutter Company, is the manager. 

The A. H. Wells Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of copper and composition tubing, will 
increase its plant by the erection of a one-story brick 
building 35x55 ft. 

The Waterville Corporation, Waterville, Conn., will 
erect a one-story brick factory building 120 x 300 ft. 

The G. C. A. Mfg. Company, Agricultural Bank 
Building, Pittsfield, Mass., has been incorporated with 
a Massachusetts charter to manufacture tools, etc. 
Harry C. Crafts is the president, Harold D. Grinnell, 
treasurer and Reginald M. Ames, the third director. 
The company is not ready. to announce its manufac- 
turing plans, the location of the works. and the pur- 
chase of new equipment not having been determined 
upon. 

The Kandle-Born Company, post office box 1074, 
Springfield, Mass., has been organized under Massa- 
chusetts laws to manufacture a device which will detect 
inaccurately fed sheets of paper on printing presses 
and folding machines, and other machinery. Rudolph 
C. Born is the president and treasurer and the other 
directors are Walter _E. Born and Matthias M. Kandle. 
The company will need no equipment in the beginning, 
as the initial work is being done by contract. 

The Sprague Meter Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
will erect a new factory building. The plans are not 
perfected, but the structure will be about 60x 168 ft., 
either three or four stories, with steel frame and fire- 
proof floors. 

The C. G. Garragus Machine Company, Bristol, 
Conn., will build a three-story brick addition 25 x 40 ft. 
and a boiler room 22x 46 ft. 

The Union Lock-Stitch Company, East Boston, 
manufacturer of textile machinery, will increase its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. The new capi- 
tal will be devoted to the immediate development of 
new machines and processes which have been invented 
during the past year. 

The Norwich Automatic Feeder Company,. Norwich, 
Conn., manufacturer of equipment used in the poultry 
business, has incorporated its business with a capital 
stock of $30,000. The company states that it will not 
require new equipment at the present time. 

Additions to general manufacturing industries of 
New England include the following: The Bias Nar- 
row Fabric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufactur- 
ing building of brick, mill construction, to contain 
about 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space; Touraine Company, 
New Hartford, Conn., lace manufacturer, building 56 
x 250 ft., one story, of reinforced concrete; Bates Mfg. 
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Company, Lewiston, Maine, tentative plans for the 
erection of an additiénal weave shed to cover 4% acres. 
the fulfillment of the project depending upon the so)y- 
tion of the power question; The O. & C. Company. 
Ansonia, Conn., textiles, five-story concrete building: 
Bridgeport Cornice Works, Bridgeport, Conn., brick 
building 40x 56 ft.. one story and basement. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 23, I912. 


The recent demand has not met the expectations of 
sellers of machine tools and in but few cases are reports 
received of any material volume of business placed 
since the first of the year. Negotiations are pending jn 
connection with a few moderate sized propositions, but 
there is little evidence of any early placing of orders. 
Transactions are largely confined to single tool propo 
sitions, mostly small tools being involved, the aggre- 
gate volume of which has not been large. New inquiry 
is not very brisk and the market on the whole has a 
tendency to drag. Some fair equipment orders are in 
sight, one of which promises to become quite extensive, 
being that which will be required for the new auto- 
mobile manufacturing plant of the Ottomobile Com- 
pany at Mt. Holly, N. J., plans for which are nearing 
completion. 

Railroad buying is extremely light and little new in 
quiry has developed. The demand for second-hand 
machinery has not been very active, scattered sales 
of metal working equipment as well as general machin- 
ery being reported, but inquiry has not been very good 
The boiler and engine trade reports business rather 
quiet. Extreme cold as well as unfavorable weather 
conditions have had some influence in retarding the 
movement of business generally. 

Harris & Richards, architects, Drexel Building, are 
taking estimates on a 34 x 60-ft., two-story power house, 
with a 20 x 34-ft. wing for St. Vincent’s Home, Sev- 
entieth street and Woodland avenue. Proposals for the 
power equipment, ‘including a boiler and boiler room 
equipment, piping, etc., will also be taken by the engi- 
neers. 

The Pottstown Machine Works, Pottstown, Pa., has 
been fairly busy throughout the past year and has a 
good number of orders for its line of tapping, thread- 
ing and flanging machines, as well as special machin- 
ery on its books. Special tapping machines have re- 
cently been shipped to Germany. The company has in 
contemplation the erection of a 60 x 150-ft. addition to 
its machine shop, but expects to take no definite action 
in the matter for several months. 

Announcement is made of the incorporation of the 
Allen Engine Company, of this city, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. Robert E. Ross, 2012 N. Twenty- 
ninth street, Henry Grosscup and Howard S. Baker 
are named as incorporators. 

The Chadwick Engineering Company, Pottstown, 
Pa., expects to move into its new plant, buildings for 
which are completed, within the next 60 days. The 
boiler installation, for heating purposes, has been com- 
pleted and the buildings are now being piped for 
heating. Electricity, supplied by a’ local power com- 
pany, will be used for general power purposes. 

The question of the construction of a subway system 
on Broad street, in this city, is again the subject of 
considerable consideration. Municipal authorities are 
now looking into the project and a conference with 
engineers will be held at an early date. Several years 
ago a company was organized to engage in this under- 
taking, but owing to its inability to obtain a satisfactory 
ordinance from city councils the matter has been in 
statu quo. The cost of building such a subway system 
is generally estimated to be about $20,000,000. 

Plans are being prepared for a new structural plant 
for the manufacture of light iron work, to be erected 
by N. A. K. Bugbee, contractor, at Trenton, N. J. 
Particulars are not available, although it is said that 
work on the new building will be started this spring. 

The Wilbraham-Green Blower Company, Pottstown, 
Pa., is operating its plant at close to full capacity. In- 
quiries for positive pressure blowers, vacuum pumps 
and gas exhausters, both motor and belt driven, have 
been good and a very satisfactory volume of business 
has recently been taken. A fair export business 
has also been done. Recent deliveries by this concern 
include shipments to Europe, Canada and the Hawaiian 
Islands, also to the Pacific coast and to various pur- 
chasers in the central and New England States. 

Report has it that the Camden Water Wheel Works. 
Camden, N. J., is planning to erect a foundry building. 
100 x 150 ft., and a boiler shop, 50 x 150 ft., and will 
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in the market for several cranes, and a number of 
hine tools. Information as to the authenticity of 
report is not available. 

the Ottomobile Company recently mentioned as 
-ing been organized to take over the manufacture of 
line of pleasure and commercial cars manufactured 

the Otto Gas Engine Works, has been incorporated 
er the New Jersey laws, with a capital stock of $500,- 
Murrel Dobbins is president; W. S. Jones, vice- 


sident; T. D. Marren, treasurer, and E. H. Ervin, 
retary and general manager. The company will 


id a plant at Mt. Holly, N. J., plans for which are 

ing prepared by Ballinger & Perrot, engineers. Con- 
lerable machinery equipment will be required for the 
ew plant, the purchase of which the company is not 
t prepared to consider. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILt., January 23, 1912. 


he continued cold weather is held responsible for 
-ery light business in the machinery trade. Dealers 
report only moderate returns from territory salesmen 
and even lighter sales from display rooms. Confidence 
is expressed, however, that this temporary lull will 
vield to the buying spirit that is spreading to all 
ranches of trade. Locally, the proposed plan of financ- 
ing the Allis-Chalmers Company with a new issue of 
first-mortgage bonds is looked upon as an encourag- 
ng sign. The buying of automobiles during the show 
weeks is expected to be heavy and to be the fore- 
runner of equipment renewals and replacements at the 
automobile factories. The University of Chicago is in 
the market for equipment for one of its laboratories. 

The American Steel Products & Importing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock to manufacture and deal in steel and iron 
products. Incorporators are Samuel A. Strauss, J. A. 
\rkin and Arthur B. McCoid. 

The Joslyn Mfg. Company, Chicago, is planning the 
erection of a one-story brick addition to its factory at 
io15 West Thirty-seventh street. The new structure 
will cost $20,000. 

The Chicago Dock & Canal Company, Chicago, will 
erect at 213-17 East Illinois street, a six-story brick 
factory to cost $125,000. 

Paul Gerhardt, architect, Chicago, is preparing plans 
for a two-story mill construction factory, 126 x 228 ft., 
for the Wheeling Corrugating Company, to be erected 
it the intersection of Harvard and Rockwell streets, at 

cost of $150,000. 

The Calumet Foundry Equipment Company, Chi- 
ago, has increased its capital stock from $1,000 to 
+300,000, 

The Merle & Heaney Mfg. Company, Chicago, will 
erect at 2201-21 South Union place, a one-story brick 
oiler house to cost $15,000. 

The Rumely-Wachs Machinery Company. 121 North 
lefferson street, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed ex- 
lusive sales agent in the Chicago territory for the com- 
plete line of tools manufactured by the Walcott & 
Wood Machine Tool Company, Jackson, III. 

The Rayfield Motor Car Company, Chrisman, IIL, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $75,000 to 
take over the plant and equipment of the Rayfield 
Motor Car Company, Springfield, Ill. The company 
as secured a site and has had plans prepared for a 
plant, the main building of which is to be 77 x 316 ft. 
lhe equipment will be moved from Springfield and 
much additional machinery will be installed. The 
theers of the company are F. K. Thayer, president; 
\. E. Schnitker, secretary and treasurer. 

The Invincible Blow Pipe Company, Chicago, has 
een incorporated with $2,500 capital stock by Otto 
‘utsebach, John C. Zehfms and Andrew H. Anderson. 

Scully, Jones & Co., Chicago, have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $15,000 to manufacture 
nd job in steel and iron. Incorporators are James A. 
Scully, Geo. E. Jones and S. E. Lambert. 

\ building permit has been issued to William Sam- 
-on, Chicago, for the erection of a one-story brick 

tory at 118 South Paulina street to cost $2,000. 

The Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, has 
acquired property 132 x 660 ft. on Wellington street for 

extension of its plant. 

‘he Cairo Electric & Traction Company, Cairo, IIL, 

erect an addition to its power house, 60 x 8o ft., to 
' concrete and brick construction, in which two 

‘ers and other new machinery will be installed. 

lhe Tri-City Railway has completed its plans for 

erection of a steel, concrete and brick fireproof 
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building, 190 x 190 ft., at Moline, Ill. The new build- 
ing will cost $85,000 and is to be used as a car-building 
and car-repairing plant. 

The Rauwald Ecclesiastical Art Mfg. Company will 
erect at 522 Sixteenth avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., a three- 
story factory addition, 30 x 60 ft. 

The Milwaukee Lithographing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has purchased property at Sycamore and 
Twentieth streets as a site for a two-story factory 
building, 150 x 350 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The plant of the Fairbury Roller Mills, Fairbury, 
lowa, was damaged to the extent of $30,000 by fire. 
The erection of a new mill is contemplated. 

A franchise granting the construction of an elec- 
tric light, power and heating plant has been issued by 
the: city of Morning Sun, lowa. 

Morrison Brothers, Dubuque, lowa, recently men- 
tioned as having been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, are having plans prepared for an additional 
building, 100x 150 ft., of steel and glass construction. 
Equipment details are not as yet ready, as construc- 
tion work will not be begun until spring. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, On10, January 23, 1912. 


The machine tool business is not at all satisfactory 
just now. Orders are scarcer and even the inquiry 
shows signs of a letup. However, it is reported that 
the automobile and auto truck builders are making 
plans for extensions that will bring out a very good 
business early in the spring. 

Jobbing foundries are only operating to about 50 
per cent. of capacity, but the stove foundries are doing 
practically a normal business. Second-hand machinery 
of all kinds is moving rather slowly, but dealers in this 
particular class of equipment entertain more or less 
optimistic views as to the immediate future. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Business Men’s Association January 19, a fel- 
lowship in economics in the University of Cincinnati 
was established. It is the board’s opinion that a move 
of this kind will do much toward the expansion of 
numerous lines of trade and manufacture in Cincinnati. 

Harig & Co., 34 East Fourth street, Cincinnati con- 
tractors, have been awarded contract for an extensive 
addition to the Sinton Hotel, for which considerable 
structural material will be required. 

The Rotastrop Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio, was 
recently incorporated with $35,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture patented specialties. M. John Burke and 
William Pflum are named among the incorporators. 

James M. Hooper, architect, Provident Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, has completed plans for the proposed 
reinforced concrete warehouse to be erected for the 
Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati. The new build- 
ing will be eight stories, instead of five, as was recently 
reported. The building contractor has not yet been 
selected. ‘ 

The Plaut-Butler Company, Cincinnati, shoe manu- 
facturer, has leased a building adjoining its plant and 
will probably add to its manufacturing facilities at an 
early date. 

The Vinegar Bend Chemical Company, Cincinnati, 
whose plans for establishing a plant in Alabama for 
extracting turpentine and other by-products from saw- 
mill waste, recently mentioned, has been incorporated. 
Among the incorporators are George Guckenberg, Jr., 
D. H. Greene, W. E. Semour and others. 

The Witt Cornice Company, whose sheet metal 
plant is located at 2118 Winchell avenue, Cincinnati, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are Mary R. Witt, J. Witt, E. W. 
Brown, M. W. Brown and P. W. Pogue. It is rumored 
that some additions to the company’s plant are planned. 

The Ohio Punctureless Tire Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. 
William Moore and C Bowen are among the in- 
corporators. Nothing is known of the company’s 
manufacturing plans. 

Smith & Mills, machine tool manufacturers, Cin- 
cinnati, held their annual meeting January 18, at which 
the following officers were re-elected: President and 
treasurer, Albert S. Smith; vice-president and 1 
manager, James Mills; superintendent, Ernest Mills. 

The E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, held its 
regular annual meeting January As which the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: . Gatch, president; 
George C. Shays, vice-president; W. J. Radcliffe, sec- © 
retary, and W. H. r, treasurer. company. re- 
ports its machinery and supply business as having been 
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very satisfactory during 1911, especially in view of the 
fact that such adverse reports have been received from 
other sections of the country. 

It is reported that the Sterling Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, will soon close bids for an addition to 
its plant that will be 60x 180 ft., five stories. 

It is rumored that the Advance Glass Company, 
Utica, Ohio, is contemplating erectihg a plant at New- 
ark, Ohio. No particulars are available at this time. 

The Dayton Steel Construction Company, successor 
to the American Fence & Forge Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, is contemplating the erection of a plant to cost 
approximately $25,000. 

The stockholders of the Hamilton-Otto Coke Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, met in Cincinnati January 18 
and elected the following officers: President, S. M. 
Goodman, succeeding J. S. Thoms, resigned; vice- 
president, F. L. Garrison, and secretary and treasurer, 
W. A. Everson. 

The Patrick Furnace Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
= probably increase its foundry capacity at an early 

ate. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, January 23, 1912 


The local machine tool market is devoid of impor- 
tant features. The volume of business for some time 
has been about the same from week to week being con- 
fined mostly to single tools with occasionally an order 
for lots of three or four machines. Dealers generally 
regard the outlook as more promising than at this 
time a year ago. Some new plans for plant extensions 
in the spring are being announced which will result in 
the purchase of machine shop equipment. Some ma- 
chine tool builders, particularly builders of turret 
lathes, are getting an improved run of orders. While 
running at the same capacity that they have for some 
time they are shipping out as much machinery as they 
are making instead of adding more machinery to stock. 
Second-hand machinery is moving fairly well, but deal- 
ers have good stock on hand. The demand for electri- 
cal equipment is rather quiet, there being no inquiries 
for large installations. 

The Perfection Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has just acquired a site adjoining its Central avenue 
plant on which it will erect a new manufacturing build- 
ing in order to increase its output. The company will 
build a one-floor two-story building with 50,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The company is preparing to engage 
in the manufacture of gas engines in addition to its 
present line of automobile springs. 

Bardens & Oliver, Cleveland, Ohio, builders of 
turret lathes, expect to make large addition to their 
plant during the present year. Plans have not yet been 
prepared. 

The Avery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
recently organized with a capital stock of $300,000, of 
which $150,000 has been issued in stock and $150,000 
in bonds, has taken over the land, buildings and heavy 
machinery of the Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland. 
The Avery Stamping Company continues to own the 
light machinery and patterns, tools, dies, etc., and will 
continue to operate the plant as #t has in the past, hav- 
ing leased the property acquired by the Avery Com- 
pany. The officers of the Avery Company are: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Harman; vice-president and treasurer, Mar- 
tyn Bonnell; secretary, Henry W. Avery. The direc- 
tors in addition to the officers are Thomas: P. Robbins, 
Geo. L. Weiss, Christian Narten and E. B. Allen. 

J. N. Battenfeld, who for several years has been 
vice-president and manager of the Berkshire Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has severed ‘his connection with 
that company in order to devote his time to the de- 
velopment and manufacture of a new line of molding 
machines for making all classes of castings from the 
lightest to the heaviest work. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports a good volume of orders for loco- 
motive cranes from railroads and industrial companies. 
Several orders have recently been received from Soith 
America. This company is also getting a good volume 
of business in its small handling equipment. 

The village of Malvern, Ohio, will issue $18,500 in 
bonds for the construction of a water-works system. 

The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, has 
awarded to the Spieker Company, Toledo, Ohio, con- 
tract for the erection of two new factory buildings. 
One will be 77 x 132 ft. and the other will be 97x 115 ft. 
The buildings will be of brick and concrete construc- 
tion with saw-tooth roofs. The company has just been 
reorganized ‘and its capital stock increased to $600,000. 
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The Blevins Auto Sales Company, Toledo, Ohi 
building a two-storv brick structure 50x 100 ft. t 
used as display room and repair shop. The buil 
will be located at Madison avenue and Eleventh st: 

The Lake Erie & Ohio River Railway & Tran: 
tation Company, which plans the building of a rail 
front Findley, Ohio, to the Ohio River, and the Iie 
national Mining & Mfg. Company, which proposes ; 
erection of several large cement plants and the deve 
opment of a southern Ohio coal, iron ore and 
lands, have been incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware. B. F. Howland of New York is president and 
manager of the railroad company, which has a capi- 
tal stock of $8,000,000, and E. P. Bingham, Wellston, 
Ohio, is named as president and manager of the mining 
and manufacturing company, whose capital stock js 
$25,000,000. 

The Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
reports a good demand for bolt and nut machinery. 
The company has a good volume of business on hand 
and has been running its plant overtime recently. 

The Three-in-One Implement Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000 to manufacture agricultural implements. The 
incorporators are Claud B. Carpenter, Walter E. Case 
and others. 

The Toledo Steel Spring Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to manufacture nut locks, washers, bolts, nuts, springs 
and other products. C. S. Davies, N. O. Winter and 
others are the incorporators. 

The Progressive Association, Lima, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a proposition made by A. R. Marsh, Brockton, 
Mass., to establish a plant in that city to be known as 
the Lima Motor Company with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to manufacture a low-price roadster auto- 
mobile. 

The Buckeye Match Company, operating a plant at 
North Baltimore, Ohio, is to be reorganized under the 
name of the Pan-American Match Company. The 
new company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000. The plant will be enlarged and new 
machinery installed. 

The Canton Engineering & Electric Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has purchased a site and will shortly begin 
the erection of a new plant at West Second street and 
North Cleveland avenue. 

The Urschel-Bates Valve Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
will build a branch factory at Welland, Ont. A. N. 
Bates is the president. 

Plans are being prepared for a sewage disposal plant 
to be built at Lima, Ohio, at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is designing a new brass and aluminum 
foundry for Dodge Brothers, Detroit, Mich, It is said 
that this plant will be one of the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

The Advance Glass Company, Utica, Ohio, will re- 
move to Newark, Ohio, where it will build a cathedral 
glass factory. The Utica factory recently burned. 

The Youngstown Bronze & Iron Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, -Ohio, has recently completed an addition 
to its foundry 100 x 136 ft. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., January 23, 1912. 


The past week in the local machinery market has 
been rather quiet, although a few dealers report a good 
volume of single tool sales, equally divided between 
wood and metal-working equipment. A number of 
inquiries which have been under negotiation for some 
time are now being closed, but strictly new inquiry 
is rather light, no projects involving a large amount 
of equipment coming before the trade. In several 
special lines business is better; an improved demand for 
grinding machinery is noted and power transmission 
equipment is more active. The market for second- 
hand machinery is spotty, but considerable interest !s 
shown in good used metal working tools, Foundry 
operations show a falling off. Building circles are very 
quiet, owing to the extremely cold weather, and new 
work reported is negligible in quantity. * 

The Church-Field Motor Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000 by Austin 
Church, Christian H. Hecker and H. G. Field. The 
company has acquired the old Church soda ash plant 
in Trenton, one of Detroit’s down-river suburbs, an‘ 
is remodeling it preparatory to installing machinery 
for the manufacture of automobiles. 
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fhe Day Automobile Company is planning the erec 
n of extensive additions to its plant. 

The Detroit Steel Cooperage Company, maker of 
ided steel barrels, has filed amended articles of in- 
poration increasing its capital stock from $150,000 
$500,000. 

the Kreis Dynamometer Company has been incor- 
rated with $5,000 capital stock to manufacture dyna- 
meters. Oscar Kreis is the principal stockholder. 
the National Advance Mfg. Company has been in- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
d deal in automobile accessories. The incorporators 
Albert S. Roth, D. W. Mason and Charles Simon- 


The Delaney Specialty Mfg. Company has been in- 
rporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
tomatic door weather strips and other specialties. 
eeds Hunter is the principal stockholder. 

D. M. Newbro & Co,, manufacturer of toilet prepa- 
tions, has taken out a permit for the erection of a 
ictory building on Cass avenue, to cost $12,500. 

lhe Morse-Beauregard Mfg? Company has been 
ncorporated with $10,000 capital stock by August S. 
‘orn, H. L. Utter and William Beauregard. The new 
ompany will manufacture gas engines, motors and 

motorcycles. ; 

The American Auto Trimming Company has in- 
reased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 for 
the purpose of taking care of the steady growth of its 
business, 

The Upton Machine Company, recently incorporated 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., for the manufacture of elec- 
tric washing machines, has decided to remove its plant 
to St. Joseph, Mich. The move will permit the com- 
pany to double its capacity. Emory Upton is general 
manager. 

The Milk Producers’ Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
manufacturer of milk products, has purchased a new 
factory building and will increase its capacity. , 

The Freeport Cant-Slip Company, Freeport, Mich., 
has been organized by George Leonard and N. Bonma, 
and will engage in the manufacture of factory trucks 
and hand screws. 

[he power house and a portion of the plant of the 
New Aetna Portland Cement Company at Fenton, 
Mich., were destroyed by fire January 14, entailing a 
loss of $100,000. Oscar J. Lingemann, of Detroit, 
secretary of the company, states that the plant will be 
rebuilt. Included in the equipment which will have 
to be replaced are the engines, considerable electrical 
equipment and some cement making machinery, 

The Smith-Glass Mfg. Company Alma, Mich., has 
been organized by Ray Smith and Floyd Glass to manu- 
facture pump jacks and operate a machine shop. The 
company is now occupying leased quarters but con- 
templates the erection of a building of its own in the 
near future. 

The L. Jensen Lumber Company, Grayling, Mich., 
has been organized with a capital. stock of $400,000 to 
operate a large saw mill at Ewing, Mich. The incor- 
porators are L. Jensen, R. Hanson and F. FE. Michael- 
son, 

The Acme Metal Weather Strip Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., has filed notice of an increase of capital stock 
from $12,000 to $24,000. 

It is reported that Henry Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
erect a factory for the manufacture of furniture at 
Oscoda, Mich. 

The greater portion of the plant of the Petoskey 
Block & Mfg. Company, Petoskey, Mich., was destroyed 
by fire January 13. Loss on the buildings and machin- 
ery will reach $50,000. F. J. Schmitt, manager of the 
company, states that operations will be resumed. 

The Globe Knitting Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has decided to increase its ¢apital stock from $400,000 
to $600,000 to provide for the rapid increase of its busi- 
ness. ; 

John Mooney, C. E. Nelson and others have or- 
ganized a company to operate a canning factory at 
“oopersville, Mich. Work on the plant will be begun 
immediately. 

The Argo Electric Vehicle Company, Saginaw, 
\lich., has inereased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$400,000, 

C. E. Duryea, Saginaw, Mich., is organizing a com- 
pany for the manufacture, of automobiles under the 
Duryea patents. A factory has already been secured 
and operations will ‘be begun as soon as the machinery 
can be installed. 

rhe plant of the Bennett Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, 
‘ich., was destroyed by fire at a loss of $25,000. The 
rge machine shop operated by the company is a total 
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Flint, Mich., is contemplating the purchase of three 
centrifugal pumps of large capacity, a number of blow- 
ers and considerable electrical equipment for the muni- 
cipal water works plant. Address the Board of Water 
Commissioners. 


The Bear River Paper & Bag Company, Petoskey, 
Mich., is to make improvements in its paper mill to cost 
$25,000. <A three-story addition to the beater room 
has been erected and a large amount of new equipment 
will be installed. A. B. Mudgett is manager. 


The Pere Marquette Railway has had plans pre- 
pared for a new woodworking plant to be used for car 
repair and other work at Saginaw, Mich. Work on the 
new buildings will be started February 1. 


The Central Coal Company, Bay City, Mich, has 
acquired a large tract of land in West Bay City for the 
stated purpose of building extensive coal yards and 
docks. It is reported that complete handling outfits 
will be installed. 


The Norton Lumber Company, Ontonagon, Mich., 
has been organized to do a lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness. Dennis J. and J. H. Norton are the principal 
stockholders. 


The business and property of the Monroe Steel 
Castings Company, Monroe, Mich., which has been 
operated for some time by the Seitz Auto & Transmis- 
sion Company, have been bought by Malcolm Macleod, 
Silas A. Kring and August Laeffler, of Detroit, Ida 
and Wyandotte, Mich., respectively, and they have in- 
corporated the Monroe Steel Castings Company under 
the laws of Michigan with $50,000 capital stock. 


The South 


LouIsvit_e, Ky., January 23, 1912. 


No change of marked importance has taken place 
in the general situation during the past week, condi- 
tions remaining fairly quiet, though prospects in nearly 
all lines are good. A feature of interest is the great 
amount of large building which is contemplated during 
the current year, and preliminary announcements and 
contract-letting are sufficiently in evidence to. suggest 
that a lot of equipment and material will be needed to 
take care of this interest during 1912. 


The A. Bentley & Sons Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been awarded the contract for the erection of the 
reinforced concrete buildings of the new Louisville 
city hospital, its bid being ,060. The bid did not 
include equipment of any kind, the original estimates 
for this all being rejected. New bids on the machinery, 
including the power equipment, refrigerating plant, 
elevators, etc., were asked for, and will be received un- 
til January 27. 

'H. C. Terstegge, well known in the stove foundry 
business in Louisville, has been elected president of 
the Southern Blaugas Company, of that city, which is 
now organizing. The company expects to be able to 
detail plans for the erection of its plant in the near 
future. It will manufacture a patented gas for use 
for heating and lighting in suburban and rural homes. 
The gas is to be transported in steel containers. 

The American -Culvert Mfg. Company, Louis- 
ville, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by George W. Storms, J. H. Alderson, Charles 
J. Fegenbush and others. The company will put out a 
patented culvert, made with a flat cast-iron bottom 
and a round sheet-iron top. The work will be done 
under contract for the present, but later the company 
may establish a plant. ' 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have sold a complete light- 
ing and power plant equipment to the Priestley- 1° 
Light & Power Company, Henderson, Tenn. The 
plant'consists of an 80-hp. oil engine, a 55-kva. direct- 
connected seers. switchboard and street-lighting 
materials. The company has also sold a 50-hp. gaso- 
line engine to the Citizens’ National Life Insurance 
Company for installation in its office building at 
Anchorage, Ky. The sales were made through the 
Louisville office of the company. 

The Harlan Cogl Company, Louisville, has been in- 
corporated with ane capital stock Herman D. 
Newcomb, Attilla Cox, Jr., F. F. Snead, K. U. Mequire 
and others. The purpose of the company is to operate 
coal mines in Harlan County, Ky. See 

The Courier-Journal Company, Louisville, which is 
remodeling the old Federal Building for use as news- 
paper offices, will require electric cranes, eT-con- 


; f paper 
veying machinery, elevators and other me © * 
short time, when the work is nearer etion. John 
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Bacon the 
architect. 

The J]. W. Hudson Oil Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is reported to have leased several thousand acres of 
land between Burkesville and Marrowbone, Ky., and to 
be purchasing equipment for drilling and operating a 
number of oil wells. 

The M. B. Kendrick Company, Covington, Ky., is 
contemplating the erection of a soap factory. 

The Dover Canning Company, Dover, Ky., is being 
organized, and will erect a plant in the immediate 
tuture. 

Henderson, Ky., is contemplating improving its 
water-works system, one of the features under con- 
sideration being the installation of a filtration plant. 

Bids will be received until February 1 on the con- 
struction and equipment of an electric light plant for 
Falmouth, Ky., of which N. C. Ridgeway is mayor. 
Anderson & Frankel, Lexington, designed the plant. 

The Allen Engineering Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
has received a contract for the erection of an addition 
to the electric light plant of the Hickman Ice & Coal 
Company, Hickman, Ky. 

The Panama Coal Company, Henderson, Ky., has 
leased property of the Southern Mining Company at 
Robard, Ky., and will begin operations in the imme- 
diate future. The capacity of the mines will be in- 
creased, and some new machinery will be needed. M. 
V. Denton is secretary and manager of the company. 

William Adams & Son, monument dealers of Lex- 
ington, Ky., are considering the installation of a_ 10- 
ton crane in their stone-cutting plant. 

The Board of Public Works, Ashland, Ky., has un- 
der consjderation the erection of a garbage reduction 
plant. City Engineer Gesling and Dr. W. O. Eaton 
are looking into the question. 

E. E. Maggard is considering the erection of a 
water-works system and an ice factory at Morehead, 
Ky. He is now operating the electric light plant of 
the municipality. — 

The Royal Theater, Versailles, Ky., will install a 
generator and motors for the operation of its picture 
machines and electric lights. 

A bottling plant, requiring power and conveying 
machinery, will be built in the next few months at 
Humboldt, Tenn., by the Coca-Cola Company, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Work is to begin at once on the new plant of the 
Rogersville Electric Company, Rogersville, Tenn., as 
prices are now being asked on generators and motors. 
W. D. Harmon is president. 

The Dyer Fruit Box Mfg. Company, Dyer, Tenn., 
is to install additional machinery in its electric light 
plant. A contract for the work has been let to the 
Allen Engineering Company, Exchange Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A feed mill will be erected at Memphis, Tenn., by 
John Wade & Sons. Additional machinery will also be 
installed in the grain elevator which the company is 
now operating. 

The Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which manufactures a tunneling machine, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 for the pur- 
pose of enlarging its plant. 

D. R: Newman, Blackstone, Va., is in 
for a 50-hp. boiler, locomotive type. 

The Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., an indus 
trial school for negroes, will install a water plant, bids 
to be received until February 14. Bids are being re- 
ceived by Walter G. Franz, consulting engineer, Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Floyd Electric Power Company, Floyd, Va., 
will install machinery for. the generation of electricity 
at Little River, a concrete dam having been already 
erected. S. G. Proffitt is president of the company. 

The Rocky Mount Ice & Fuel Company, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., is in the market for power equipment, 
including two 200-hp. and two 150-hp. boilers, a _ belt- 
driven triplex pump and a belt-driven  boiler-feed 
pump. 

Hammon, Okla., is considering the construction of 
an electric light plant and water system. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have b@en awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of the Savannah, Ga., shops 
of the Seaboard Airline Railway. The work includes 
the erection of machine, blacksmith, boiler and erect- 
ing shops. turntables, engine pits, power-house, etc. 
All of the buildings will be built of reinforced concrete 
and steel. It is stated that the contract does not in- 
clude the installation of the equipment. 

Frank L. Brown, Fairhope, Ala., is interested in the 
erection of a brick and tile plant. 


Hutchings, Louisville, is supervising 


the market 
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Shepherd Bros., Columbus, Ga., have let a contract 
for the reconstruction of their brick plant, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. The new plant will have a 
capacity of 75,000 brick a day. 

The Grace Furniture Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
is to rebuild its plant, which was recently burned 
The estimated cost of the new factory is $25,000. 

The Eureka Stove Works, Birmingham, Ala., has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000 and will-erect a 
plant to take the place of that destroyed by fire. \ 
foundry, erection shop, pattern-room, etce., will be 
built. 

It is reported from Montgomery, Ala., that Robert 
L. Brown and others, of Springfield, Ohio, will build a 
plant at Montgomery for the manufacture of gasoline 
engines. 

S. N. Harris, Savannah, Ga., is erecting an automo- 
bile garage and repair shop, and will be in the market 
for a fair amount of machine tools. 

Birmingham, Ala., is erecting a small garbage re- 
duction plant for experimental purposes. Im case the 
plan works satisfactorily several others will be erected. 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 23, 1912 


The Indiana Reduction Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital stock. It will 
construct a plant for the reduction of garbage to fer- 
tilizer, tankage, etc. Jesse T. Moorman is at the head 
of the company and associated with him are Henry C. 
Starr, Richmond, and Fred Shaw, Winchester. 

The Casmire Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
ice-cream freezers. The directors are B. A. Casmire, 
C. B. McCulloch and W. C. Bobbs. 

The Hincher Mfg. Company, Shoals, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $100,000. 

The Roth-Hamilton Mfg. Company, Lafayette, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to do 
a manufacturing business. The directors are H. C. 
Roth, J. M. Hamilton and D. Roth. 

The filling and storage buildings of the plant of 
the Eckhart Carriage Company, Auburn, Ind., were 
burned January 16, causing a loss of $25,000. 

The Mayrose-Penry Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been incorporated to do a general construction 
business. The capital stock is $10,000; the directors, J. 
P. Mayrose, C. G. Mayrose and G. M. Penry. 

The Elnora Electric Company, Elnora, Ind., has 
been incorporated as a public service corporation.’ The 
directors are H. H. Beever, J. E. Pershing and W. H. 
Black. 

The Stamm Machine Works, Aurora, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $3,500 capital stock to manufacture 
machinery. The directors are V. B. Canfield, Charles 
Ebel and C. B. Wilson. 

The Cable Conveyor Company, Elkhart, Ind., has 
been incorporated as manufacturer with $25,000 capital 
stock. The directors are Cornelius Cable, Jacob Ober- 
holtzer and S. S. Martin. 

The Knott Mfg. Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

The Rubber Regenerating Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$1,550,000. 


St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo., January 22, 1912. 


Machine tool conditions continue favorable in char- 
acter, though the inquiries and orders are.for single 
tools and to a large extent from the smaller concerns. 
At the same time there is an increase in these small in- 
quiries. with a growing tendency on the part of the 
larger concerns to inform themselves upon prices, con- 
ditions, deliveries, etc., that seems to augur well for 
the character of forthcoming business. Dealers are 
generally in an optimistic frame of mind. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company an- 
nounces that it will resume work in its plants on both 
side of the Mississippi‘ River at this point as rapidly 
as the departments can be set in motion. The total 
number of employees affected is about, 5300. 

The St. Louis Bag & Burlap Company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire the past week with a loss of about 
$75,000. The mechanical equipment will be replaced 
as rapidly as possible in another location. 

Revised plans for the Mutual Brewery Company, 
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ich has already purchased its site here, include an 

plant and other allied departments, the total invest- 
ment running up to about $500,000. 

fhe Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass., is clearing 

‘le and making other preparations for the construc- 

n of a very large bleachery here, work to begin in 

spring. The buildings, with their equipment, will 

r two city blocks. 

Che La Plata Ice, Heat & Power Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been ipcorporated with $25,000 capital 

k by G. A. Sickler, R. J. Lafite and cl. J. Mairens 
1 establish and equip a public service plant at La 

lata, Mo. 

litle troubles which have interfered with the con- 
ruction of the new gas plant at Edwardsville, IIl., 

the Edwardsville Gas Company have been cleared 

and President H. J. Peckinpaugh, of Evansville, 
nd., has ordered the active pushing of the construc- 
in work. 

fhe Missouri & Illinois Coal Company, St. Louis, 
ith mines at Rentchler Station and at Willisville, 

is installing an electric power plant at its St. Clair 
ine near Freeburg, Ill., which will supply power for 

eral mines. It includes an 8-ton outside motor and 
| 5-ton gathering motor in the St. Clair mine, electric 
puncher mining machines, power engine and electric 
mining machines in its Mulberry Hill mine as well as 

. large amount of other equipment which will increase 
the raising capacity of all its properties. 

The malt house, with machinery, of the brewery of 
Gottlieb Schanz at Quincy, IIL, has been destroyed by 
fire. It will be replaced at once. 

The Western Millwork Company, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, has been organized in St. Louis by C. J. and T. 

Twillenmeier and A. E. Hausman to build and equip 
a wood-working plant. 

The Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has increased its capital stock 
to $1,200,000 for the purpose of equipping a line of 
steamers to run on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 

The Hagen Paper Company, St. Louis, is seeking a 
site for the location of a plant for the reconverting 
paper stock. It will build of lease and will install con- 
siderable mechanical equipment. 

The General Paper Stock Company, St. Louis, has 
closed a deal for a new location and the establishment 
of a large reconverting plant, with equipment increased 
over its present capacity. 

The Moss-Satterlee Electrical Railway & Supply 
(Company, Kansas City, Mo., with $50,000 capital stock, 
as been organized by W. B. Satterlee, B. C. Moss and 
iy Richardson for the manufacture of electric and 
other supplies. 

The Fuller Lumber Company, Princeton, Mo., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated and will 
equip a saw and a planing mill at once. The incor- 
pone are J. E. Fuller, M. E. Fuller and C. W. 

ley, 

The Savannah Mutual Telephone Company, Savan- 
nah, Ill, has been organized by L. H. Maloney, J. D. 
lunness and C. C. Thill and is in the market for equip- 
ment for a telephone exchange. 

Che Illinois Electric Porcelain Company, Macomb, 
‘ll, has inereased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$50,000 for the purpose of increasing its manufacturing 
equipment and capacity. 

rhe Meisner Lumber & Mfg. Company, Altenberg, 
Mo., with $50,000 capital stock, has been organized by 
Martin D. Meisner, John Meyer and Benjamin M. 
‘iemmann and will equip a sawmill and wood-working 
Plant at once. 

lhe Monette Spoke Company, Monette, Ark., had 
its plant destroyed by fire the past week. It will be 
rebuilt and new machinery installed. 

lhe City Council of Cape Girardeau, Mo., has de- 
ided in favor of public ownership of public utilities and 
will hold an election in April for the issue of bonds 
with which to buy the existing water and lighting 
pants and extend them to the requirements of the city. 

lhe plant of the Union Brick Company, Iola, Kan., 

as totally destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $30,000. 
_ The city of Wagoner, Okla., will receive bids until 
‘chruary 1, through W. L. Benham, engineer, for ex- 
a its electric light system and installing water 
works 

Storz Brewing Company, Omaha, Neb.; has let the 

ntract for the erection of a new ice factory at Six- 

cnth and Clark streets. The building will be 38 x 63 

of brick, iron and conerete construction. 

rhe city of Stanton, Neb., has let bids for the addi- 
‘on to its power plant, in which a 100-hp. steam engine 
and boiler will be installed by the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie City, Pa. 
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The Cotton Belt Railway will replace its shops at 
Pine Bluffs, Ark., recently destroyed by fire, with a 
machine and boiler shop of larger size and better equip- 
ment. 

The Automatic Motor Plow Company, Sayre, Okla., 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital stock to 
manufacture farm machinery and implements. | The 
company has had plans prepared for a factory building, 
and is ready to purchase its equipment, which includes 
lathes, lathe tools, milling machines, planers, drill and 
tool-grinders, shaft hangers and belting, and a quan- 
tity of woodworking tools for pattern shop. The 
officers of the company are: J. Y. James, president; 
S. Prentiss Rogers, vice-president, and Thomas 
Grisham, treasurer. 

The Tulsa Boiler & Mfg. Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
is considering the installation of additional machinery. 
J. E. Carnahan is president of the company. 

The Oklahoma Metal Tank Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by 
Charles E. Delos, William C. Guiler and others. 


Texas 


Austin, TEXAS, January 20, 1912. 


An increase in industrial activities all over the State 
is to be noted. Considerable attention seems to be 
given to the establishment of manufacturing platts of 
various kinds and this gives rise to the belief that the 
year will be an unusually good one in this respect. 
One of the features of the situation is the large num- 
ber of new town projects that are in embryonic state, 
particularly in the ranch territory of south Texas and 
the lower Gulf coast region. In the growth of these 
new municipalities one of the important features is 
usually the establishment of various kinds of public 
utilities and private industrial plants. There is a good 
demand for nearly all kinds of machinery, according 
to the reports of dealers. Encouraging reports of the 
continued improvement in Mexico have also been re- 
ceived during the last several days. Large orders for 
mining machinery in that country are expected to be 
placed soon. 

Wherry Bros. will establish a planing mill at Pal- 
estine. They have purchased a site for the proposed 

lant. 

” A survey is being made for the water-works dis- 
tributing system and plant that are to be installed at’ 
Mount Vernon. The work of construction will soon 
commence, 

The Star Pottery Works, of San Antonio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. It 
will make improvements to its plant. 

The Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, Dallas, 
has been formed with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are F. G. Kune, Walter H. Walne and 
R. C. Frampton. 

The City Commission of Dallas has under consider- 
ation the submission to a vote of the taxpayers of a 
proposition to issue $500,000 of bonds for water-works 
improvements and for the installation of a filtration 
plant. 

G. M. Campbell will install a pumping plant upon a 
tract of land near Plainview, for the purpose a i 
gation. 

Levy Pullin and Arthur Newman will install a ma- 
chine shop at Kenedy. 

C. D. Lovelace, of San Angelo, contemplates estab- 
lishing a factory at San Antonio for the manufacture 
of guns. About $250,000 will be invested in the enter- 
prise. 

The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, of 
Boston, Mass., has a large amount of work under way 
in Texas at this time. It is increasing the capacity of 
the plant of the Dallas Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany at Dallas and will install additional equipment to 
the electric power station at Handley. The improve- 
ments to the plant will cost about $300,000, and among 


other things will consist of a 5000-kw. turbine gen- 
erator and the erection of a new building. New boil- 
ers and engines will also be installed. To the equip- 


ment of the power station at Handley there will be 
added a turbine generator of 4500 kw. capacity and 
other machinery. The company is also making im- 
provements to its property in El Paso, having just 
finished installing at its power plant there a turbine 
generator of 2000 kw. 

J. B. Salyer and M. L. King will install a large 
cotton gin at Georgetown. , 

The City Council of Brady has awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a dam across Brady Creek 
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to create a reservoir for a municipal water supply to 
John B. Halley, of Dallas. It is also provided in the 
contract that he shall install a filtering plant. The 
city has issued $40,000 in bonds for improving its 
water-works system. 

J. M. Jemison, of Denison, will install a number of 
pumping plants upon wells which he will put down 
upon a tract of about 12,000 acres of land near Midland, 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

The Uvalde & Leona Valley Interurban Railway 
Company will make improvements to its property at 
Uvalde. 

An election of taxpayers will soon be held in Drain- 
age District No. 2 of Cameron County, to vote on the 
proposition of issuing $103,000 of bonds for construct- 
ing a drainage system. 

The Commissioners Court of Cameron County has 
called an election of taxpayers to be held February 3 
to vote on the proposition of issuing $452,000 of bonds 
for the construction of a drainage system for the San 
Benito drainage district adjoining Sam Benito. It is 
expected that the bonds will carry by a large majority. 
Considerable draiaage machinery will be required to 
.carry on the construction work. 

W. P. Wilson, director of the commercial museum 
of Philadelphia, has advised Governor Colquitt that he 
has discovered a method of extracting crude rubber 
from unopened cotton bolls, and that the erection of a 
factory at some point in Texas to extract the rubber 
is, contemplated. 

M. Swenson & Sons, New York bankers, and asso- 
ciates have purchased 10,000 acres of land situated on 
the Brazos River, near Velasco, upon which are said 
to be extensive sulphur deposits. The contract for the 
purchase of the land carries with it a stipulation to 
build and equip within a short time a complete plant 
for the mining of sulphur. Besides their mining oper- 
ations the purchasers of the property will establish 
a town and various other industries upon the land. 

The Toyah. Valley ‘Irrigation Company will soon 
commence the construction of a large water-storage 
reservoir near Balmorhea, for the purpose of affording 
a water supply for irrigating its land. The reservoir 
will cost about $250,000, it is stated. 

Moritz Spach von Goltzhein, of San Francisco, and 
associates are arranging to establish a powder factory 
at Douglas, Ariz. They expect to invest about $25,000 
in the enterprise. 

The Coleman Vitrified Brick Company, which was 
recently formed at Coleman, with a capital stock of 
$35,000, will establish a large brick-making plant. The 
incorporators are J. T. Morris, C. C. Frampton and 
C. A. Morris. 

The Deming Land & Power Company has been 
formed at Silver City, N. M., with a capital stock of 
$250,000, for the purpose of installing at Deming, N. 
M., a large central electric power station, the construc- 
tion of an extensive system of transmission lines and 
the installation of a number of irrigation pumping 
plants. The incorporators of the company are W. D. 
Murray, E. A. Layne, M. F. Downs and T. L. Lowe. 

Citizens of Roswell, N. M., are preparing to peti- 
tion the City Council to install a municipal electric 
light and power plant. 
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the demand seems to have quieted down for the tue 
being. Inquiries are beginning to come out on a num- 
ber of large development projects in the interior, (or 
which considerable general contractors’ equipment |! 
be required later in the season. The market is sii|! 
burdened with large offerings of second-hand machin- 
ery of all kinds, and the majority of buyers are on the 
lookout for bargains. ; 

The Enterprise Foundry Company of this city is 
starting work on new buildings on its recently a¢quired 
land at Richmond, Cal., where a: subsidiary plant will 
be installed. Most of the equipment required is said 
to have been purchased, part of it being taken from 
an old foundry in Oakland. 3 

The order for tools for the new machine shop of 
the Oakland, Cal., fire department has been placed 
with Harron, Richard & McCone, this city. 

Plans will soon be completed for the state pier to 
be occupied by the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, which will be equipped with electric cranes 
and conveyors. 

A second locomotive has been ordered for use in 
jetty construction on Humboldt Bay, Cal, to be de- 
livered about April 1. 

The local agency for rail bonds and car equipment 
specialties of the Ohio Brass Company has been trans- 
ferred from Pierson, Roeding & Co. to the Holabird- 
Reynolds Company. 

W. A. Scott, formerly with Baker & Hamilton, and 
Percy L. Levy have formed a partnership under the 
name of the Continental Steel & Supply Company and 
will conduct a shop, mill and foundry supply business 
at 547-549 Howard street. 

The Empire Foundry & Machine Company, Marys- 
ville, Cal., formerly an important manufacturer of hy- 
draulic mining machinery, has closed its foundry, but 
will continue its machine shop. ; 

The Consolidated Pipe Company, manufacturing 
riveted steel pipe, is preparing to put up a large build- 
ing at Riverside, Cal. : 

The Union Iron Works has taken a sub-contract for 
the pontoon for a floating crane for the Pearl Harbor 
drydock, amounting to about $125,000. The Union 
Iron Works has a caisson for this drydock 85 per cent. 
completed. oar 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
of Arizona has received bids on transformers for its 
large hydroelectric project, the lowest being that of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company at $8,000. 

For the Los Angeles municipal electric plant in San 
Francisquito canyon the Westinghouse Company’s bid 
on electrical equipment and that of the Union Iron 
Works on hydraulic machinery have been recom- 
mended. ; 

The American-Orr Concrete Pole Company is pre- 
paring to install a lot of machinery at Anaheim, Cal. 

The Economic Incubator Company is preparing to 
install a plant at Lawndale, Cal., for the manufacture 
of general poultry supplies. Electric power will be 
used. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore are building a special 
flywheel turning and boring machine for a firm at 
Stockton, Cal. Several of their four-spindle automatic 
turret lathes have recently been sold in Los Angeles 


The El Paso Milling Company, which is owned by 
what is known as the Pearson syndicate, is receiving 
machinery for its new woodworking plant that is to 
be installed at El Paso, Texas. 


through the San Francisco office. 
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The Crescent Pump Works, Ft. Worth, Texas, re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture pumps, is in the 
market for upright steam engines from 2 to 25 hp. for 
direct drive. 

The Federal’ Government of Mexico has made an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used in extending the 
municipal water-works system of Mexico City. 


The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Car., January 16, 1912. 

Sales of metal-working tools since the first of the 
year have been about up to expectations, most of the 
business being of a small nature. Local merchants 
and agents report plenty of more or less definite in- 
quiries, but so far have been unable to close any of the 
larger transactions which have been pending, and an- 
ticipate no material change for some weeks. A slightly 
better feeling ts noted in the local foundry trade, 
though the actual volume of work is still limited. In 
other lines of machinery there is more business in 
prospect than for many months, but buyers are evi- 
dently in no hurry to place their orders. A fair move- 
ment of wood-working machinery has been noted, but 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., January 20, 1912. 


The tenor of reports continues unchanged. On all 
hands business is described as active—much more ac- 
tive than is its wont at this time of year. . As we 
get farther into the winter the prospect improves, as 
there are many large programmes to be worked out ' 
which will be begun as soon as the weather permits. 
The machinery manufacturers are assured of a large 
share of the benefit of the country’s great development. 

Two steam fire engines, one motor. propelled and 
the other horse drawn, are to be added immediately 
to the equipment of the Ottawa Fire Department. The 
estimated cost is $17,500. : 

Machinery to carry on extensive development will 
be installed immediatey on the Achilles Mines property, 
Porcupine, Ont. 

Announcement was made by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, at Peterboro, -Ont., of its intention to build a 
large new cereal plant and flour mill in some city oF 
town west of Winnipeg in the spring. The exact loca- 
tion has not been chosen, but the company expects to 
get in touch with several western municipalities. Four 
or five places are now in view. The plant at Peterboro 
employs about 800 hands, and it is the intention to 
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de work for about 600 at first in the western 


sh. 
he Katie Foundry Company, Galt, Ont., is putting 
w works, 
ans are filed for power development on Eel River, 
Eel River Light, Heat & Power Company, Fred- 
on, N. B. The engineer’s report showed 3,500,000 
per year. The company is preparing to complete 
opment to furnish power to surrounding district, 
iding Fredericton & Canadian Pacific Railway 
s at McAdam Junction. 
Che contract for the steel work in the extension 
he plant of the Steel Company of Canada, at Hamil- 
Ont., has been let to the Hamilton Bridge Com- 
y, and $200,000 is to be spent on machinery. 
(he whole power system of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
iy, Hull, Que., is to be reconstructed so as to secure 
ipply of power for the next quarter of a century or 
re. The reconstruction plans include a power house 
of such hight and strength as to utilize to the fullest 
tent all the water flowing on the north side of the 
Ottawa River at the Great Chaudiere. The present 
water wheels, some of which are obsolete, will be re- 
placed. The hydroelectric plant will have three units 
f turbines and generators to develop 4500 to 5000 hp. 
each, under normal conditions. These will be operated 
from one central station. The present pulp mill will 
be removed to make room for a large central new 
hydroelectric power house and equipment. 
Marsh & Henthorn, Belleville, Ont., will erect a new 
foundry and machine shops there. 


Western Canada 


WINnipeG, MAN., January 19, 1912. 

lhe general topic among business men in this part 
of Canada since the new year reviews of trade con- 
ditions is the excellent outlook for industrial expan- 
sion in the year just started. Owing to the continued 
frosty weather there is not much activity at the pres- 
ent and there is a good opportunity for looking for- 
ward to the future. The leading railroad companies 
contemplate an unprecedented amount of construction 
work, and in the programme the building of several 
large hotels is included. Milling companies and many 
manufacturers in other lines are already figuring on 
extensions to enable them to get a larger share of the 
rapidly growing market in western Canada. 

The city engineer of Calgary, Alberta, has prepared 
his report on the installation of a filtration system and 
various Other additions to the water-works plant. The 
total cost of the proposed improvements is placed in 
the report at $405,000. 

_The contract for the superstructure of the 12-stor 
otfice building for the Union Trust Company, in Winni- 
peg, has been let to the George A. Fuller Company, 
Montreal, Chicago and Winnipeg. 

_ A proposition is being discussed by the civic authori- 
ties of Portage la Prairie, Man., to establish a house- 
heating plant there to be run by the city. 

_ The plant of the Bulman Lumber Company, at 
Cowichan, B. C., recently burned, will be rebuilt. A 
larger sawmill will also be built at Cushion Cove. 

‘he Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & 
Power Company, Grand Forks, B. C., is contemplating 
the erection of a smelter, at a cost of $1,500,000, for 
the Hidden Creek property. The secretary is Northup 
‘owler, 52 Broadway, New York. . 

l'innie & Murray, 86 Princess street, Winnipeg, are 
contemplating the erection of a factory for the manu- 
facture of tents, awnings, etc. 

. A new sawmill of considerable capacity is to be es- 
tablished near Coalmont, in the Similkameen district 
of British Columbia, by the local coal company. 

Varsefeld Bros. laid the foundation of a sawmill 
at Fruitvale, B. C., before frost set in and the plant 
will be rushed to completion in the spring. 

\pplication has been made by the Gibbons Lum- 
er Company, Ltd., Revelstoke, B. C., for permission 
(0 construct and operate an aerial tramway from 
Vominion timber berth 316 over the Columbia River, 
'o connect with a siding on the Arrowhead branch of 
‘he Canadian Pacific Railway. 

_ Work is to be begun without delay on the brewery 
that 1s to be built at Calgary, Alberta, for A. E. Short, 
‘onrad Knapp and D. MacLaren, at a cost of $200,000. 

The Saskatchewan Bridge & Iron Company has 
‘aken over the plant of the Moose Jaw Machine Com- 
pany, Moose Jaw, Sask. A $250,000 plant is in course 
erection, 

_ The Portland Cement Construction Company has 

' the contract for the immediate construction of a 
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cement plant on Tod Inlet, Vancouver Island. The 
work of excavating for the industry is now under way 
and it is expected that the work on the upper struc- 
ture will be started as soon as the weather moderates. 
It is stated that the cost of the proposed plant will 
approximate very closely $1,000,000. 


Government Purchases 


WasuinctTon, D. C., January 22, 1912. 

The Chief Quartermaster’s office, Central division, 
Chicago, ILL, will open bids until February 15 for the 
construction of a filtration plant at that post. 

Canal circular 675, of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, Washington, calls for bids to be opened February 
15 for the necessary lifting trusses, lifting mechanism, 
electrical equipment, signals, etc., for the complete con- 
struction of a bascule bridge on the Panama Railroad. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, will open bids February 13, 
under schedule 4288, for a quantity of pneumatic tools, 
including 130 hammers, 120 scaling hammers, 12 short 
holders-on, 170 drilling machines, 1 wood-boring ma- 
chine and 12 riveters. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids January 13 for three 200-kw. 
motor generator sets and controlling panels for the 
Navy Yard, New York, as follows: 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $14,645; 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Agspore, N. J., $18,500; Ridgway Dy- 
namo & Engine Company, Ri ay, Pa., $13,788; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Washington, D. C., $14,821.75. 





Carl Still By-Product and Benzol Plants 


Bagley, Mills & Co., Ltd., 239 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, the representative for Carl Still, of Reckling- 
hausen, report that they are building a number of by- 
product coke oven plants, including two batteries for 
Robert Heath & Sons at their Birchenwood Collieries, 
England, equipped with a lighting gas plant for providing 
a supply of gas for public use in the district; one battery 
for the Phoenix Iron Company; one battery for the Wolfs- 
bank Colliery (a repeat order), consisting of high capacity 
ovens, with separate recovery system for lighting gas, 
which will be used in the town of Essen, and 60 ovens for 
the Kénig Ludwig Collieries. The firm is reconstructing 
80 Otto system ovens at the Neucoln Collieries according 
to the well-known Still-regenerative system. ; 

Bagley, Mills & Co., Ltd, are also building a large 
number of benzol plants, including a complete recovery 
and rectification plant for Pease & Partners, Ltd., in con- 
nection with 135 Otto-Hilgenstock ovens; four installa- 
tions for Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., in connection 
with Otto, Semet-Solvay and Coppee batteries of ovens (a 
repeat order), in addition to numerous complete plants 
in Germany for such well-known firms as Krupps of 
Essen, the Phoenix Iron Company, and the German Gov- 
ernment Mines Department, the installation for the latter 
having a capacity of 2,000,000 tons of coal annually. Over 
go per cent of the benzol plants in Germany have been 
erected or reconstructed by Carl Still. Bagley, Mills & 
Co., Ltd., will open an office in Montreal. 


Vanadium Steel for Automobiles.—The January 
number of American Vanadium Facts, the monthly house 
organ of the American Vanadium Company, Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., is appropriately an automobile num- 
ber and contains several articles calling attention to the 
use of Vanadium steel in automobile construction. Among 
those which are especially interesting are the one showing 
the results of tests made on the crank shaft and front 
axles of the Ford Motor Company’s cars and a full-page 
article composed chiefly of illustrations of the various auto- 
mobile parts made by the Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. A brief symposium giving the various uses for 
which this steel is used by the different manufacturers is 
also included. 


The Shirley Radiator & Foundry Company, Shirley, 
Ind., advises the trade that it is not out of business, but 
will have its new plant, bigger and better than before, 
ready for operation within a few weeks. The company’s 
large warehouse was not damaged by the recent fire which 
burned the foundry. ' = eee 
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Current Metal Prices 


The following quotations are for small lots. New York. Wholesale prices. at which iarge lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weex)y 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from Store— 


Refined lron: 
1 to 1% in. round and square ... / 
1% to 4 in. x *% to 1 in 
1% to 4 in. x & to 5- 
Rods—% and 11-16 round and square. 
Angles: e 
3 in. x &% in. and larger.........cccees o 
3 in. x 3-16 in. and \& in 
1% to 2% in. x & in 
1% to 2% in. x 3-16 in. and thicker.... 
1 to 1% in. x 3-16 in 
1to1%4%x % in 


3 in. and larger 

Beams 

Channels, 3 in. and larger 

Bands—1% to 6 x 6-16 to No. 8..... 

Burden’s “H. B. & S."" Iron, base price...: 

“‘Burden’s Best’’ Iron. base price.........3.1! 

er ee Peer 
Merchant Steel from Store— . 

eee TRIED. 2.5 5.5000 8085 5002 650 ve 1.70¢ 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe......2.50@3.00¢ 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots......7¢ 


Sheets from Store— 
Black 


One Pass,C.R. R G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
ose ae Re a ssa 2.95¢ 


SM a he a : 
..maPhe 


Nos. 18 to 20 
Nos. 22 and AD 
a ae -wtéuk dba vee ee came 
No. 2 PMD 2 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
ment ....-8 Th 12 @ 14% 


Patent Dewees 
ood P Mm A. 10¢; B. 9¢ net 


Galvanized 


Nos. 12 and 14 


ID eosin ae 
No. 28 


No. 20 and lighter 36 





report. 


Genuine tron Sheets— 
Galvanized 
Nos. 22 and 24 P iD 5.50¢ 
No. 26 Pp Ib 6.00¢ 
No. .P D 7.00¢ 
Corrugated Roofing— 
2% in. corrugated. Painted. 
No. 24 ® 100 sq. ft. .$3.75 
No. 26 2 100 sq. ft.. 2.85 
No. 4 oa @ 100 sq. ft.. 2.50 
Tin Plates 
American Charcoal Plates (Per Box) 
AAA Charcoal: 
IC, 14 x 20 
IX, 14 x 2 
A Charcoal: 
IC, 14 x 
IX, 14 x 2 
American Coke Pliates—Bessemer— 
IC, 14 x 
ZX, 14223 
American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 I coating 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 i coating.... 


Seamless Brass Tuhes— 
November 13, 1908.. Base price, 18¢ 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
November 13, 1908 Base price, 18¢ 

Copper Tubes— 
November 13, 1908 Base price, 21¢ 

Brazed Brass Tubes— 

List February 1, 1911. 20%¢ B Db 
High Brass Rods— 
List February 1, 1911. 15%¢ @ D 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List February 1, 1911. 
Brass Wire— 
List February 1, 1911. 
Copper Wire 
Carload lots mill 15%¢ 
Copper Sheets— 
Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz 


Galvd. 
$4.70 
3.90 
3.65 


5.20 


$8.16 
----10.10 


List 
List 


List 


16¢ @ Ib 
15%¢ @ 
Base Price, 


(quantity 
Dm 19¢ 


over Hot Rolled 
Sheet Copper Polished 20 in 
der, 1¢ P square foot. 
Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in 
P square foot. 
Planished Copper, 1¢ #8 
than Polished. 
Tinning. one side, 3%¢ 


wide and un- 
wide, 2¢ 
square foot more 


P square foot 


METALS— 


—. 


Straits Pig 


Lake Ingot ... seen cue see 5, @161 
Hlectrolytic . a | a hus 
Casting 5 @15 i, 6 


Western 


No. 9, base, casks. .@ MH 8%¢. Open, ¥ I 91;¢ 


American Pig 


Solder— 


% & % guaranteed 26% @27 \¢ 
No. 1 24% @25 ¢ 
Refined , Pp 23 @23% 

Prices of Solder indicated by private brand 
vary according to. composition. 


Antimony— 


Cookson 


-- @10\¢ 
Hallets ; 


¢ 
9@ Ye 


Per Ib $2.00 @$2.25 
tuminum— 

(guaranteed over 99% 
ingots for remelting (ton lots) 

s 20 to 21¢ 
& Wire Base Price 31¢ 
Base Price 33¢ 


Old Metals— 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 


Copper, heavy and crucible 12.25 
Gopper, heavy and Wine, ....ciceckhasbcebas 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms................ 11.00 
Brass, heavy 5 
Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 

Clean brass turnings 

Composition turnings .. 

Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zinc, scrap 


No. 1 Aluminum 
pure). in 


Rods 
Sheets 





icholson Files and Rasps 


MOL 5 
SMSy 
USA. 


Trade Mark 


Nearly half a century ago Nicholson Files 
established a reputation for exceptionally keen bite 
and long life. Users began to insist on the files that 
bore “Nicholson” on the tang. 


Today Nicholson Files 


are always specified 


by men who consider efficiency and economy of par- 
amount importance. That’s because the reputation 
established nearly half a century ago has been and 


will be maintained by every 


that leaves our hands. 


“ Nicholson ” 


File — 


’ 


icholson File Co., Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 
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